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WHAT IS YOUR TARIFF POLICY? 


For over a hundred years the United States has had 
some form of a protective tariff which tended to foster 
the growth of one or more industries, or groups of indus- 
tries, as the case might be. Although this tariff was de- 
vised and adopted for purely industrial protection and a 
percentage of revenue, it has for many years been the basis 
of manufacture for the political powder of presidential 
campaigns. 

This is all wrong. Anything of such universal interest 
to the whole people of this country as is the question of a 
protective tariff, should not be allowed to become the per- 
sonal property of any political party, to be pJaced in the 
pot and agitated every four years. This method of tariff 
agitation, however, has now been utilized so often as to be- 
come a habit and during the past four years, in order to 
be abreast of the times, the continuous performance method 
has been adopted. 

In reviewing this present situation, the one anchor on 
which dependanee may be placed, the one chance to for- 
ever remove this question of the protective tariff from the 
realms of party politics, seems to be the adoption of a 
permanent, non-partisan tariff commission. 


In order to ascertain the general feeling among the 
manufacturers of cotton goods on the general tariff situa- 
tion, Corron sent out post eard ballots to all the principal 
eotton and knitting mill officials. These officers serve in 
some capacity in from one to six or more of the cotton 
mills, or the knitting mills using cotton yarns, situated 
in the United States. The ballots returned cover a wide 
territory and while in many eases all the questions were 
not voted upon, and in other cases the “yes” or “no” vote 
was qualified with amending conditions which excluded 
them from being placed in the list of final results, still the 
returns as printed show the general opinion of the cotton 
manufacturers on the questions submitted. These facts 
also account for the variation in the number of votes listed. 

Following are the tabulated results of the balloting: 

Voting on 
Questions this 
Question. Yes. No. 
1. Do your favor reduction in the cot- 


EE MEE a wneescccncasees 277 65 212 
Percentage of votes cast on this 
DE Saccteacacecoshods sabes 23.5 ~6.5 
2. Do you favor any increase in the cot- 
ton goods tariff? ................ 239 25 214 
TED schapoaecesceparecdcossae 10.5 39.5 
3. Do you favor leaving tariff alone as 
DOT Cite hsas enh endathcesne 244 179 65 
EE “a nanecunescovesiccpases 73.3 26.7 
4. Do you endorse Pres. Taft’s veto of 
the Underwood Bill? ............ 276 248 28 
PEE cesedorehabecronece békote 90 10 
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5. Do you want tariff legislation by 
Congress to follow the reeommend- 
ation of a non-partisan tariff 
board or commission? ........... 260 224 36 

PUPCERNED cesccicéétpbebosinbeaes 

6. Do you believe there is prospect for 
business improvement in the tex- 
tile industry for 1912? .......... 262 

PUNE cuvesccascuudetvebenesns 74 26 

In reply to the question, “Whom is your choice for next 
President?” 200 active votes were cast. While many de- 
cided that it was too early to vote, and others indicated 
their desire for their party man, or for a protectionist, the 
following was the result of those who had already made 
up their minds and did vote: William H. Taft, 126, or 
63 per cent; Woodrow Wilson, 31, or 15.5 per cent; Jud- 
son Harmon, 16, or 8 per cent; Theodore Roosevelt, eight; 
Robert LaFollette, seven; Osear W. Underwood, one; Jos. 
D. Cannon, two; James Sherman, one; J. P. Morgan, two; 
Champ Clark, two; W. J. Bryan, one; Charles E. Hughés, 
two; and Folk, one. 

Several manufacturers in answering the first question 
of the list said that they favored reduction in the cotton 
goods tariff as stated above, but qualified ‘their vote by 
adding, “if there is a general revision of other tariffs.” 
Others said, “if it is found by the tariff commission to be 
necessary.” Others qualified their answer by merely say- 
ing, “some.” 

In reply to question 6, on the prospect for business im- 
provement in the textile trade for 1912, many were of the 
opinion that business would improve if tariff legislation 
by Congress would follow the recommendation of a non- 
partisan tariff board. While a very large number quali- 
fied their answer to this question by saying that in their 
opinion business would be good if Congress would let the 
tariff alone. Others thought that the prospect for business 
improvement was poor, because it was the year for the presi- 
dential election; and still others decided that the prospect for 
business would be poor if the tariff was reduced. The fact 
that more spinning and weaving mills were represented 
in the ballots than there were of the knitting mills, would 
seem to indicate that the knitters, as a rule, are not as 
interested in this diseussion as are the men in the spinning 
and weaving end. 

Some interesting percentage comparisons were made 
by separating the ballots received from Southern mills from 
those received from Northern mills. Of these sectional 
votes, 21.7 per cent of the Southern voters desired a re- 
duction in the cotton goods tariff, while a count of the 
Northern votes showed 25.7 in favor of reduction. 

These sectional votes on question four, in regard to 
President Taft’s veto of the Underwood Bill showed only 
15 per cent of Southern voters who did not favor the stand 
of the President in regard to that bill; while in the case 
of the Northern voters, only four and three-tenths per cent 
failed to indorse the President’s opinion. 

On question five the two sections of the country stand 
very nearly together in desiring Congress to follow the 
recommendation of a non-partisan tariff board or com- 
mission, as only 18 per cent of the Southern votes was 
against the tariff board and 15 per cent of the Northern 
votes. 
The percentage of Southern votes believing the business 
outlook to be better for 1912 amounted to 66.4 per cent 
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and the Northern votes in favor of better business to 89.1 
per cent. 

Of the Southern votes for president: Taft received 44 
per cent; Wilson 31 per cent; and Harmon 17.8 per cent. 
Of the Northern votes: Taft received 82.2 per cent; Wil- 
son 3.7 per cent; and Harmon, none. 

A comparison of the ballots received but not counted 
owing to amended answers would seem to indicate that 
these counted ballots were fairly representative of the total 
number received. A number of interesting letters were also 
received in connection with this ballot from various sec- 
tions of the country, several of which are printed entire. 

One mill agent from a New England state who does not 
wish his name to be made public, said: “With the price of 
labor in this country, we cannot sell our products in eompe- 
tition with England and Germany if we have free trade. 
A short time ago I was in a mill in Europe, where they 
were making jacquard work, and I asked several weavers 
what wages they received per week. They told me they 
received about one pound per week. At that very moment 
our mill was paying $12.00 and $14.00 per week on similar 
work. Reduce the tariff on cotton goods and I believe the 
wages will go down, or we will have to run at.a loss, which 
very few mills will do. The Dingley Tariff was all right 
and everybody prospered. Why not let well enough 
alone?” 

From the New Hampshire Artistie Web Company, Barn- 
stead, N. H.: 

“In reply to yours of October 19th, enclosing a ballot, 
we. beg to state that we are manufacturing wash trim- 
mings used for women’s and children’s undergarments. 
These trimmings are made on jaequard looms with cotton 
ground, and a silk or mercerized figure woven in with an 
extra shuttle. The labor cost is of from 40 to 45 per cent 
higher in price on account of the complicated nature of 
the manufacturing. The balance is cost of material and 
general expense, there being hardly anything left as profit. 

“We have been eight years in the business and have 
never been able to pay any dividends. We were the first 
to start the industry in this country, and we have no do- 
mestie competition, yet we do not prosper. The trimmings 
we manufacture are mostly used by the garment and cor- 
set manufacturers, and they import tons and tons from 
Europe, mostly from Barmen, Germany, where it is the 
main industry. The importers undersell us right and left 
at such low prices that we cannot touch them, and although 
there is from 45 to 60 per cent duty on this class of goods, 
45 per cent duty does not protect us at all. 

“Tf our industry is to be protected so it ean prosper and 
build up, we must have a duty of from 80 to 100 per cent 
or there will be no trimming such as we make, manufaec- 
tured in this country in the future. It is worthy of note 
that the wages we have to pay here are three times as high 
as in Barmen, Germany. We hope that Corton will take 
a firm stand for a higher duty on our products, because 
American mannfacturers cannot hope to eompete with 
foreign goods manufactured by cheap labor.” 

William Whitman, President Arlington Mills, 78 
Chauney Street, Boston, Mass.: 

“T have received your cireular of October 19th, enclos- 
ing ballot. My attitude on the tariff question is the same 
that it has been for a number of years. I was and am 
opposed to tariff revision beeause no good ean come from 
such to the peovle of this country, that would compensate 
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for the losses occasioned by agitation. I think this has 
been clearly demonstrated by the experiences of the last 
three years. If, however, political exigencies compel a re- 
duetion of tariff rates, such reduction should be made 
without prejudice to the great producing interests of this 
country. Any reduction of the tariff that would retard 
enterprise, such as the Underwood Bill, would be an injury 
to the whole country, and I would endorse President Taft’s 
veto of that bill. I have no objection to such a-reduction 
of the tariff rates as would not prevent or retard the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry in this country, although 
such reduction of rates would seem to be unnecessary, for 
existing rates, even if in some eases higher than actually 
required, do not work against the interests of the con- 
sumer. Competition among domestic manufacturers regu- 
lates the price. 

“The prospect for business improvement in the textile 
trades, about which you ask, would be almost unprecedented 
if it were not for continuous political and tariff agitation. 
If the people of this country could be permitted to pursue 
their business without fear, or needless restraint, there 
would be no trouble with business.” 

John D. Street, Textile Specialist, of John D. Street & 
Sons, Medford, Mass.: 

“Replying to your query on “How much tariff protec- 
tion do you want?” I believe it should be enough to cover 
the difference in labor, cost of supplies, of equipment, 
plant, and difference in rate of interest between the Ameri- 
ean and foreign cost of manufacturing. I think that these 
figures can only be obtained by a systematic tabulation, 
prepared by an impartial Board or Commission, who shall 
give advertised hearings to those interested, before report- 
ing their findings to Congress. 

“The object of any Custom’s tariff being two-fold,—first 
for revenue, and then for the protection of home indus- 
tries against lower foreign manufacturing costs,—should 
be subject to revision by a Tariff Board at stated periods, 
say every decade. 

“The question of tariff should not be considered a poli- 
tical one. The welfare of the entire people depends on the 
stability of a national policy and should not be disturbed 
by any election which often times hinges on the personality 
of this or that candidate.” 

L. L. Dean & Company, Park Knitting Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y.: 

“Tn complying with your request in regard to the filling 
out and signing of the enclosed ecard, I would say that the 
subject of tariff legislation is of great importance and while 
we all should consider it, yet I believe that few properly 
understand it. Protection to American industries is of the 
utmost importance. Anything that may tend to weaken 
or destroy our industries, should not be permitted. Condi- 
tions here as against those abroad, and those abroad are 
so varied, that any change from our present laws should be 
most carefully considered. Under our present laws, some 
52 per cent of the imports come in absolutely free, thus 
giving our people the largest benefit and a large same 
of reciprocity. 

“That there could be a commission, and that such a 
commission should not be biased, or should be able to give 
the matter such consideration as needed, is something that is 
among the impossibilities. The Constitution of the United 
States provides for all such legislation. As none but 
Deity can make a perfect law, and as Deity has left this 
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matter with his creature, man, I believe our present methods 
are as nearly correct as it is possible to make them. The 
Constitution is as nearly an inspired document as perhaps 
we shall ever get. The country must have revenue and how 
better may we get it than from imports and in what way 
ean we better our own welfare more, than by freely pro- 
tecting our own people? 


No matter what duty may be placed, you may be sure 
home competition will still guard the people. No people in 
the known world have prospered as has ours. This under the 
McKinley or Dingley bills. Then why disturb them? Why 
throw the bars down even in the slightest degree? Why dis- 
turb business? We to-day should be the happiest and most 
prosperous people on the globe. Yet are we? And the 
reason is simply this continual agitation concerning the 
tariff and this hue and ery about great corporations, rail- 
roads, ete. All men are not thieves and robbers who are 
rich. All are not virtuous who are poor. Why stir up 
strife? These are some of the thoughts that come to us. 
The subject is a very large one and we are glad if in any- 
thing we can say or do, we may be of service.” 


Lee Rodman, Vice-President and Treasurer, Indiana 
Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Indiana: 


“I have your circular letter of the 19th in regard to 
tariff on cotton goods; I am returning one of these bal- 
lots filled out, in response to your request. While we are 
in favor of the tariff being put on a business basis, we 
are distinctly opposed to tariff agitation, such as we had 
last spring for the political aggrandizement of a few con- 
gressmen and senators. We are having too much agitation 
and not enough results. The average congressman and 
senator seems to overlook the fact that he is a member of 
a body supposed to represent the people of the United 
States, but seems to imagine that he has been elected to 
office merely to advance his own fortunes at the expense 
of the people he is pretending to serve. Party lines and 
polities should not have any bearing or influence on a 
question of so great importance as the tariff. We should 
have a permanent Tariff Commission and the tariff should 
be adjusted and administered on a strictly business basis 
and absolutely divorced from the political chicanery which 
has been the scandal of our national life for so many years.” 

C. M. Bernard, Proprietor Capital Hosiery Nill, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.: 

“My ancestors were all slave-owners to a large extent 
and we all are intensely Southern, but I believe and have 
always believed since I have been old enough to understand 
Governmental economies, that the highest success and pros- 
perity of the nine Seceding states is in the protective doc- 
trine. This success would have been accomplished by 
them long ago, as it has in the New England states, if we 
had sent men to represent us in Congress, who would have 
worked with this end in view, instead of pandering to, fos- 
tering and helping to keep alive, issues based on sentiment 
and prejudice, to the detriment of the true business in- 
terests of our states.” 

Geo. S. Colton Elastic Web Co., Easthampton, Mass. : 

“We buy our yarn and are in hopes there will be little 
change in the tariff, as we have not much faith in niece- 
meal revision. I do not. believe in revising the tariff in 
any other way than as friends and neighbors. That is 
the way James G. Blaine and others earried the country 
for protection. If. the free traders can get one section 
to fight another, they have won the fight. Some protection 








for every section 4nd as nearly equal and fair to all as 
possible will win. We are one people and are entitled 
to like conditions. Our people live well and make a good 
market which anyone outside should be made to pay for.” 

Osborn Brown, Seeretary and Treasurer, Long Island 
Cotton Mills, Long Island, N. C.: 

“We are in favor of a tariff for protection, protection 
to American labor and to American manufactures. If that 
means revision upward or downward, we favor that idea. 
We are persuaded we do not want the tariff reduced on 
the products of cotton mills that have lost money for 
the past four years through no fault of theirs, but rather 
think it should be increased on these articles. We do not 
believe in a monopolistic tariff. We are in favor to a cer- 
tain extent of non-partisan tariff commission, but do not 
see how a “for revenue only” man can serve on such a 
committee.” 

William H. Williamson, President and Treasurer, Pilot 
Cotton Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C.: ; 

“I beg to state that | am decidedly in favor of a lower 
tariff, but it should be reduced advisedly and scientifically, 
not in one fell sweep, but gradually. We should as nearly 
as possible ascertain the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad, and make an ad valorem duty which is 
slightly above this difference to be on the safe side, and 
set this duty as a basis to work down to by degrees, in the 
course of say five, six or even ten years. For instance, sup- 
pose we find that it costs a mill here 25 per cent more to 
manufacture goods than it does in England or Germany, 
and suppose the duty is now 45 per cent or 50 per cent. 
To be on the safe side, the rate might be set at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, and the present duty might be reduced 
4 per cent annually for five years until the minimum rate 
is reached. 

“My reasons for this are simple. We have been living 
and working under a protective tariff for fifty years, and 
our manufacturing plants have been erected under this 
system, and equipped with machinery covered by a high 
duty. This is and has been the law of the land. We have 
to abide by these laws and conditions as they are and 
were, and while our views have been different, we were 
powerless to change these laws. We also have harbored, 
employed and have given good wages to thousands of 
operatives for the past 30 years, and we have helped to 
build up the industry and our country. Now our mills are 
getting old, is it right to strike out the entire duty on ma- 
chinery at one blow, and allow the new man, who has 
heretofore done nothing for either labor or the mill busi- 
ness, to come in and build new mills right under our noses 
and in competition with us? Mills which will contain ma- 
chinery bought at say 40 to 50 per cent less than our ma- 
chinery. You ean plainly see that with our old mills and 
high priced equipment, we would not be able to compete 
with the new man, with his new mill equipped with his low 
priced modern and up-to-date machinery. 

“However, in five or more years time, we could by de- 
grees adjust ourselves to the lower duty, and not work 
any hardships on anyone. The plan is practical’ and 
seems to me the only just and honest way to materially 
lower the tariff. Hon. Lee S. Overman pointed out that 
Grover Cleveland advocated a gradual reduction of the 
tariff, and quoted from the Democratic platforms adopted 
by one or two National conventions, showing they. advo- 
eated it. He even quoted Mr. Bryan himself as being an 
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advoeate of a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

“T stand for a lower tariff, a just tariff, and one which 
will allow our American industries to prosper, but am 
unalterably opposed to any horizontal and immediate reduc- 
tion, as I firmly believe that reductions of this nature will 
simply paralyze every industry affected. 

“I eandidly believe if the Democratic party thrusts 
all at onee upon the people of this Nation a low tariff 
policy, that our industries will be paralyzed. The workers 
and employees in the industries thus crippled will be thrown 
out of work. In the Southern states these people now vote 
the Demoeratie ticket. Then they will turn over and vote 
the Republican ticket and put into power the very crowd 
we are trying to oust, and we will be in worse condition 
than at present. An enemy sometimes works in mysterious 
ways. Can the trusts and the interests be working this 
very game on the Democratic party? 

“I trust my views will be of interest to yourselves and 
your readers. I do not know to what extent Lewis: W. 
Parker favors a reduction of the tariff, but if he is for 
free trade, or even a very low tariff for revenue only, ‘to 
go into immediate effect, to use a commonplace expression, 
I think he is talking through his sombrero.” 

Further contributions on this important subject from 
interested cotton mill men will be gladly received by the 
editorial department and the necessary space reserved for 
their use. 
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CorRECTION IN Date or ATLANTA MeEetTING—SPEcIAL 
Rates ANNOUNCED—PROGRAM AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENT COMMITTEES MAKING PREPARATIONS 
For Large ATTENDANCE AND In- 

TERESTING SESSION. 





The next meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
will be held in Atlanta on Saturday, December 2nd, in- 
stead of the last Saturday in November, as announced in 
the published proceedings of the Greenville meeting. 

In regard to this error, it is explained by the secre- 
tary that at the August meeting in 1910 it was decided 
that regular meetings of the Association should be held semi- 
annually on the first Saturday in July and the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving Day. This will generally bring the 
fall meeting on the last Saturday in November, but as 
Thanksgiving Day this year comes on November 30th the 
following Saturday is on December 2nd as above men- 
tioned and that is therefore the correct date for the meet- 
ing. 

The railroads of North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama, with the exception of the Atlanta and West 
Point railway will give reduced rates for those in attend- 
ance at this meeting, and the program and local commit- 
tees are making preparations for a large attendance and 
an interesting session. 

The program committee announces the following tenta- 
tive program: 

“Response to Address of Welcome,” by A. B. Carter, 
Athens, Ga.; “Little Things in a Mill,” by W. L. Lowry; 
The Card Room,” by Prof. B. Moore Parker, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; “The Spinning Room,” by Chas. M. Stoy, 
Anniston, Ala.; “Weaving and Designing,” by Henry W. 
Atkinson of Athens, Ga.; “Waste Reduetion,” by D. D. 
Towers, of Canton; Ga. Later advices from Prof. Parker 
indicate his probable inability to attend. 
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AN ENGINEER’S VIEW OF THE TARIFF 
QUESTION. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY HENRY DOCKER JACKSON. 


There has been in the past and probably will be in the 
future, a great deal of discussion on what is the most ef- 
fective tariff for the textile industries,—that is to say, is 
it high tariff, low tariff, or intermediate? From my point 
of view, the answer depends entirely upon who is going 
to wear the shoes. The cotton grower and the wool pro- 
ducer will unquestionably call for a high tariff on the 
raw products. The mill owner will try for a high tariff 
on the manufactured products and a low tariff on the raw 
materials, and the purchaser of the manufactured goods 
will call for that tariff which will give him the best mate- 
rials at the lowest price, whether it be low or high on manu- 
factured products, or low or high on raw materials. 

Thus we see that there are unreconcilable conditions of 
people which have to be met, and the tariff, which is 
probably a necessary evil, should be adapted to meet con- 
ditions of the people as a whole and not any particular 
class of people. 

The present tariff meets a demand of the wool producer 
to a certain extent, and also of the manufacturer,—that is 
to say, it protects them both. Whether or not it meets the 
demands of the general public, is a question. My own be- 
lief is that it does not, and my belief is based upon the 
fact that the price of the manufactured product in this 
country is higher’ than can be explained by the difference 
in cost of living between this country and those countries 
manufacturing the same quality of product and shipping 
them here. Also, upon the fact that in spite of the ery 
of many companies that they cannot make money, the 
average textile stock is by no means a drug on the market, 
and the average returns from the high-class textile mills 
are considerably over five per cent, which is normally con- 
sidered a good rate for a safe investment. 

The textile manufacturers, particularly the wool, take 
the ground that the present tariff is based upon common 
sense and should not be touched,—that any lowering of 
the tariff will result in untold misery through the reduc- 
tion of wages to those engaged in the woolen factories, 
and also the reduction in costs of raw material so that the 
wool producers will be put out of business; that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to earry on a successful and lucrative 
business unless the tariff is maintained at a very high 
point. There is no money in the textile industry, is the 
ery of many manufacturers, yet we note that they have 
little trouble raising the money to enlarge their plants, 
even at a time when the tariff question: was most unsettled; 
and that they have had little or no trouble in ‘raising the 
money for new mills. In fact, more trouble is had fighting 
off those who wish to buy, than in obtaining purchasers 


~ for stock. 


This does not look as though people generally believed 
that the textile industry was not a paying investment. A 
glance through the list of successful companies which a 
certain manufacturer sent with his cireular describing his 
new mill, did not show any unsuccessful plants; and cer- 
tainly the promises set forth in that circular were not such 
as were calculated to make the investor believe that the 
textile industry was a failure. A glance through the stock 
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lists of the bankers and brokers does not show any such 
condition. I have before me a circular of March, 1911, 
showing the earnings of a number of manufacturing com- 
panies in Massachusetts and elsewhere, one of which shows 
an average yearly return of 53.7 per cent, based on its 
original eapitalization, and the present stock is on a 16 per 
cent basis with oceasional extras. The dividends in 1907 
were over 60 per cent; in 1908, over 60 per cent; a stock 
dividend in 1909 in addition to a cash dividend; the divi- 
dend of 1910 was approximately 16 per cent. This is one 
of the most successful mills. In the South there are mills 
listed which show dividends of 15 per cent in 1907; 8 per 
cent in 1908; 6 per cent in 1909 and 6 per cent in 1910, 
in addition to various rights which largely increased their 
returns; and the statement is made that since incorporation, 
dividends have averaged more than 10 per cent. This list 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Under these conditions, therefore, does it seem reason- 
able that the tariff should be made responsible for the 
lowering of wages and execssive costs to the consumer? 

The present tariff was finally adopted, very largely through 
the efforts of textile manufacturers. They visiting Wash- 
ington, appearing before the Tariff Committee and ex- 
plaining why it was necessary to have the tariff at such 
and such a point,—the claim being made that the only 
place where information of any service could be obtained 
was from the manufacturer. This I admit, as a manufac- 
turer is the only one who has the information but I also 
submit that the information obtained from the manufac- 
turer should be tempered to a very considerable extent 
by examination into the return on the investment of the 
properties under the control of these manufacturers and 
further, that some attempt should be made to discover 
what proportion of the profits resulting from manufactur- 
ing go into the pockets of the officers of these concerns, 
and also what proportion of the operating expenses of 
these factories go into the pockets of the employees as 
wages. 

It should be noted that every time any tariff agitation 
comes up, the powers that be in the textile industry make 
a specific statement that any lowering of the tariff will in- 
evitably result in the ruination of the textile industry, the 
lowering of wages and the closing of mills; and it also 
is to be noted that every reduction in the tariff does re- 
sult in a lowering of wages. Is it, however, noted 
that there is any material reduction in the divi- 
dend or any reduction in the salaries to the of- 
ficers? I think not. What then is the object of the re- 
duction in wages and the statement that the mills will be 
closed? Obviously enough the reduction in wages is for 
the express purpose of influencing the very large number 
of employees towards high tariff, and the threat of reduc- 
tion in wages and closing of the mills is for the same 
purpose. Is it noted that when the tariff has been raised, 
that the wages are raised also. Very seldom. The opportu- 
nity is taken of raising the price of the finished product, 
of raising the salaries for the officers, the dividends to 
the stockholders; but the mill operators receive little or 
no benefit from the increased tariff. Obviously, then, the 
tariff is mainly for supplying the pockets of the stock- 
holders and the officers of these corporations, and the cry 
for high tariff is solely for the benefit of a very small pro- 
portion of the community at the expense of the whole 
community; and this applies not only to the textile indus- 





try but every other protected industry throughout the 
United States. 

I do not mean that the entire reason for high cost of 
living is due to the tariff, for it is not. It is due to a 
large number of things, among them being the general con- 
dition of living throughout the United States. During 
periods of prosperity, all classes of people have learned 
to use and like many things which formerly they believed 
were beyond their reach, and having learned them and 
used them, they have become necessary to them. As some 
one has said, “the luxuries of yesterday are the necessities 
of to-morrow,” and this is the case with the American 
working man to-day. This also explains to a very large 
extent why the foreigner, having come to this country with 
the promise of high wages, does not return to his own 
country. He has learned to live in a way which was im- 
possible for him to live in his own country, and yet he 
is far more unhappy, far less contented than he was 
at home. 

In my own experience in the South within the last two 
years, I met a German, who told me that in the ten years 
before he left Germany to come to this country, he managed 
to put at least one-half of his wages in the bank, that he 
lived happily, comfortably, and to a considerable extent 
contentedly. Hearing, however, of the wages paid in this 
country, he decided to come here. On his arrival he secured 
a position, where, as told by his friends, he did receive 
the salary promised. His expenses, however, were far 
greater in proportion to his salary than they were abroad; 
and although he had been here some three years, he had 
not been able to lay by a cent. I asked him why he did 
not return, and he told me that the difference in the way 
of living in this country was such that having experienced 
it, he never would be happy living as he had formerly 
lived at home, but that he had written home and told his 
friends by all means to stay where they were, for they 
were better off there than they would be in this country. 
I firmly believe that this is only one of the many hundreds, 
or thousands of foreign workmen at present employed in 
this country who feel the same. 

Would I have conditions changed so that the working 
man could go back and live as he formerly lived? That 
1 am not prepared to say. I believe he would be happier 
and more contented than he is to-day; but I do not believe 
he could go back. 

What then is the solution of this question? A tariff 
for the protection of those industries. which need it; a suf- 
ficient supervision over the corporations to prevent their 
paying salaries to their officers which are greater than war- 
ranted by their services; supervision which will prevent the 
officers through their ownership of a very large proportion 
of the stock, voting themselves large salaries in addition 
to their earnings through the stocks; a limit to the divi- 
dends which these stocks could pay. The result might be 
and probably would be the failure of a number of mills 
throughout the country; but is it the purpose of the tariff 
to insure the suecessful operation of a business which is not 
well managed and well operated? If it is, why is there 
not a tariff for the protection of amy man who wishes to 
set up in business, as an insurance against failure? There 
are thousands of failures every year, due to poor manage- 
ment. This is no reason why the tariff should be so ar- 
ranged as to allow inefficient management to make a suc- 
cess; nor is it a reason why the biggest concerns should 
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have the protection. Protect the little fellow who needs it, 
and make the big ones look out for themselves. 

{In presenting this communication on the tariff ques- 
tion, we do so only through a sense of fairness and to con- 
tradiet the assertions sometimes made that it is impossible 
to get material into the columns of Corron unless this ma- 
terial is in aceord with Corron’s editorial policy.—Eb.] 


COST OF CONSTRUCTING COTTON MILLS. 


Some very interesting points were recently brought for- 
ward by President Franklin W. Hobbs in his address at 
the Manchester meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. After reviewing the cotton manu- 
facturing conditions during the past six~months, the raw 
cotton situation and the tariff agitation, which he de- 
nounced as being the chief causes of the abnormally dull 
trade thus far experienced; Mr. Hobbs congratulated the 
tariff committee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association on the thorough and effective work it did in 
the preparation and distribution of its tariff bulletins. 

He discussed the new agreement intended to safe 
guard cotton shipping documents which went into effect 
September Ist, 1911, and said: “This agreement pro- 
vided, as in the case of ocean carriers, that export bills 
of lading should be issued only against physical cotton and 
not against documents the validity of which was unknown. 
It also adopted the validation signature certificate and 
provided for other safeguards against irregularities on 
the part of the railroads. 

“The agreement further provided for the establish- 
ment of a central bureau where bills will be checked up 
for the purpose of effectually preventing forgeries. It is 
hoped that the agreement will satisfactorily adjust the 
troubles in connection with cotton bills of lading which 
have existed for so long a time. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission also made pos- 
sible a substantial improvement in handling cotton since 
last year, by an order which forbade the issuing of cot- 
ton bills of lading upon receipts of compressor, stating 


that the designated quantity had been received. The com- 


mission also stopped the misdating of bills and forbade 
issuing of bills until the cotton is actually on the station 
platform. It has been suggested that a Federal law be 
passed, putting all responsibility for cotton bills on the 
railroads. 

“The question of eapitalization of cotton mill proper- 
ties and dividends paid on the same has been much in 
the public mind and has ealled forth various comments 
from those high in official life in the nation.” 

He decried the utterances of Senator Bristow, of Kan- 
sas, on this subject, and declared them to be utterly un- 
founded in fact. After reviewing facts and figures in 
this connection he gave the following summary: 

“From this it will be seen that the eighty-nine mills 
are actually capitalized for $100,766,000 and operate 9,- 
477,599 spindles at an average capitalization of $10.63 
per spindle. Now let us consider the claim of ‘exces- 
sive capitalization.’ The figures show that instead of be- 
ing, as claimed, enormously over-capitalized the reverse 
is true and that the actual replacement valuation of these 
mills is $186,916,934 or an under capitalization of $86,- 
150,634. The average capitalization per spindle is $10.63 
against a replacement value of $19.72 per spindle as fig- 
ured. 
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“The average cost of building cotton mills today, as 
shown by the result of actual practical experience, is in 
round numbers for mills of 50,000 spindles, as follows:— 

“Coarse yarn mill all carded work avg. 20’s making 
single yarns, $22.50. 

“Coarse yarn mill all earded work avg. 20’s making 
2 ply yarns, $24.00. 

Coarse cloth mill all carded work avg. 20’s common 
looms, $24.50. 

“Coarse cloth mill all carded work avg. 20s Draper 
looms, $26.50. 

“Fine yarn mill all combed work avg. 80’s making sin- 
gle yarn, $21.00. 

“Fine yarn mill all combed work avg. 80’s making 2 
ply yarn, $23.50. 

Fine cloth mill all combed work 80’s warp and 100’s 
filing common looms, $23.50. 

“Fine cloth mill all combed work 80’s warp and 100’s 
filling Draper looms, $25.50. 

“From the above it will be seen that the average re- 
placement figures namely, $19.72 per spindle, are actually 
below the figures which experience has proved the latest 
mills to have cost. 

“Tf the mills under discussion, therefore, were 
capitalized at the replacement values quoted, it would 
be necessary to add to the outstanding capital stock, $86,- 
150,634, or in round numbers 85 per centum to the pres- 
ent issues of stock. The facts are, therefore, that instead 
of being over-capitalized these New England mills are 
capitalized at about 54 per centum only of their replace- 
ment values. 

“These figures, of course, take no account of quick 
assets, good will or any other assets other than valua- 
tion of plant, while these other assets in many instances 
are of great additional value. It is therefore, clearly 
shown that most of the mills in New England really mis- 
represent their actual condition, mislead the public and 
give political agitators a chance to talk, by this unfortu- 
nate condition of under-capitalization, and apparently 
high dividends. The per centum of dividends, unfortu- 
nately, catches the public eye and not the actual amount 
in comparison with the real value of the property. Twelve 
per centum and 16 per centum dividends sound large, 
but if the dividends were figured on the real value, the 
situation would be found quite different. Mill shares in 
New England, as a whole, pay about 5 per centum only 
on the replacement values, and replacement values under 
normal conditions are about market values. 

“In the early days of the industry it was the custom 
to build small mills, to make the capital small and grad- 
ually to build up the business, even if there were no divi- 
dends. The resulting plant, therefore, represents the 
gradual accumulations of years and the capital now has 
no proper relation to the actual values. The new mills 
have been properly capitalized, on a basis of actual cost 
to build and with reference to these new mills we hear 
no talk about excessive dividends, for they are conducted, 
like all modern business, on a capital representing a fair 
value of the property. It seems to me that this whole 
subject of capitalization is one that may well receive 
most careful attention, taking into consideration the true 
interests of the stockholders and the community at 


large.” 
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DIRECT BUYING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


BY ARNOLD L. HART, SPECIAL COTTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


A feeble proposition needs a big talk to conceal its 
insignificance. A big proposition, a proposition that people 
have waited for and hoped for doesn’t want a big talk 
and my story will be short. Lancashire, (which is to say 
England), is not buying her cotton sanely. You are not 
selling your cotton reasonably. You know this as well as 
I do. Nearly every spinner in Lancashire is buying his 
cotton at $2.50 to $5.00 a bale dearer than he needs to do. 
Cotton is sold six unnecessary times before it reaches the 
man who wants it and is in a hurry for it,—the spinner. 
If the intermediate men did you any service, or did the spin- 
ner any service as a return for the money you are paying 
them, our proposition would fall to the ground. But they 
do no service. They are a survival of an old-fashioned sys- 
tem that had its usefulness when Manchester was nearer 
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six months than six days from New Orleans. Often they 
do a disservice by putting artificial obstacles in the way of 
trade. Particular qualities of cotton in heavy demand by 
the spinner are cornered beforehand by the Liverpool brok- 
ers regularly. Not only do they obstruct, but they charge 
for doing it. 

All those middlemen can be eut out except one, the 
American merchant, and the saving would be something like 
5 per cent. It is astonishing that this old-fashioned sys- 
tem, more like Oriental caravan trade than modern com- 
merce, should have lasted to the present day. It need not 
last another hour. No organization, no agitation is neces- 
sary to stop it. 

The possibilities of perfecting the method of handling 
and marketing the American cotton crop between the 
grower and the foreign consumer was left to the Manches- 
ter Guardian. It is their object to develop these possibilities 
and to revolutionize the method of treatment. Other coun- 








tries have outstripped us in these economies, for instance, 
it costs four times as much money to ship an American 
bale of cotton to Lancashire, as it does an Egyptian bale, 
(in weight 50 per cent heavier), from Alexandria to Man- 
chester. 

If the same economies were applied to the handling and 
marketing of American cotton as is applied to the Egyp- 
tian bale, such savings would necessarily be deducted from 
the price per pound paid by the spinner. A saving of 
one cent per pound in the purchase of raw cotton by Lan- 
cashire spinners would mean that a loss would be turned 
into a profit and an average profit into a bumper divi- 
dend. 

Our proposition is that you should sell direct to the spin- 
ner, through your own representative in Manchester. A few 
are doing it now. They have been doing comfortably. In 
the last few weeks since the Manchester Guardian brought 
them into the light of day, they have been getting more or- 
ders than they can cope with all of a sudden. The Man- 
chester Guardian is the organ of the cotton trade. What- 
ever appears in its columns about cotton growing or cot- 
ton: buying or cotton manufacturing is eagerly read and 
talked about wherever English cotton men are gathered to- 
gether. 

The object of the Manchester Guardian is to bring the 
Southern merchant and the English spinner closer together. 
Every spinner would acknowledge that the most necessary 
part of his skill, is the successful buying. What he mostly 
wants and what the trade wants is cheaper cotton. Why, 
then, has the spinner been so long in discovering that there 
are merchants offering to sell him cotton which is cheaper, 
for the simple and obvious reason that it is free from 
the profits and brokerages of a number of middlemen? 
Part of the spinners’ indifference may have been due to 
conservatism or inertia, part of it to the fact that the 
new way of importing cotton has never before been brought 
prominently to his notice. Theoretically the proposition 
is clearly sound. Everybody knows what is meant by sav- 
ing the middlemens’ profits.. Everybody knows that it can 
be done and has been done in one trade after another. 
But the spinner has evidently been deterred by want of 
eonfidenee in direct buying. He has been afraid to have 
anything to do with it, lest he should be “let down.” The 
direct merchant is quite prepared for that attitude. He 
does not ask the spinner to plunge on a big contract. The 
spinner ean buy a few bales. If those turn out alright, he 
ean buy a few more, always keeping a watchful eye on 
the quality; and so on until he has satisfied himself that 
the direct merehant ean do what he claims. 

Several big firms are acting on that plan. The largest 
mills are the ones most interested. If the direct mer- 
chants sueceed in satisfying these people, the others will 
have to follow. Competition will compel them to do so, 
or there will be questions asked at shareholders’ meetings. 
All the direct merchant wants is a hearing, a trial and an 
honest judgment. He has a right to ask it. 

When Manchetser made her great ship channel it was 
meant primarily to bring raw cotton to Manchester. It 
was believed that there would be a great saving of freight 
charges by carrying the cotton right through witheut un- 
loading to its ultimate destination. The caleulation was 
quite correct. It is cheaper for the cotton towns to have 
cotton shipped by the canal. In the case of Oldham, where 
there are 178 mills, the ship canal offers a saving in car- 
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riage to Oldham of $1.25 a ton. It further saves a for- 
warding charge of 12 cents a bale ex warehouse. On a 
consignment of 100 bales this would be a saving of $27.50. 
At a price of $60 a bale, this works out nearly one-half 
per cent or 30 cents a bale. Further, by shipping direct 
from the plantation to the canal you save on the other 
side local freight, warehousing and insurance charges 
amounting to nearly $1 a bale. 

All the future evolution of direct cotton buying and 
shipment was calculated upon by the wise and far-seeing 
men who projected the Manchester ship canal. In other 
ways the Manchester ship canal is a great and growing 
suecess. But in this trade, Manchester staple, it does a 
mere fraction of business. Liverpool bars the way. The 
canal is now a great Manchester interest. Let Liverpool 
mock you no longer. 

The whole art of the successful spinner is to buy his 
raw material cheaply and well. If all the producers sell 
direct, the spinner must buy direct. The direct traders at 
this moment have only one obstacle to face—the under- 
eurrents of personal feeling which always set in when old~ 
fashioned channels of trade are disturbed. 

Publie opinion is a strong tide that. whirls away all 
these petty undercurrents. Come out in the open and you 
will have public opinion with you. This proposition of 
direct dealing is one that has been waited for. And you 
who have waited for it, only talked of it now and again, 
easually, because you were powerless to bring it any near- 
er. In the same way, for instance, Russia is waiting for 
political freedom and Spain possibly is waiting to get 
Cuba back. There’s this jolly big difference, however, 
Russia cannot get her freedom by simply listening to a 
man sent out from England with a scheme and Spain 
ean’t get Cuba back at all—not while America’s got one 
man left. But you American producers can effect this 
proposition, by simply giving it a trial to begin with. We 
know very well, with our knowledge of Laneashire condi- 
tions, that the scheme will move along of itself after that. 
It is only in the natural course of progress. The in- 
fluence that is being brought to bear by the Manchester 
Guardian to effect this scheme of direct trading is strong. 
In the English cotton trade there is no megaphone equal to 
the Manchester Guardian. 

Only a newspaper can look at it. Only a big news- 
paper ean scratch it. Only the biggest, most influential 
and respected organ in the English cotton world can do 
it. Our interest in this matter is second only to that of 
the American producers and the Lancashire spinners. We 
stand or fall with the cotton industry in Lancashire, and 
Lancashire wants this thing. 

[In presenting Mr. Hart’s official statement to Ameri- 
ean cotton producers, Corton wishes to call the attention 
of American spinners to the fact that not only will 
English spinners and American producers be benefited 
by this method of direct selling, but when it is once es- 
tablished, American spinners also will be able to secure 
direct shipments of cotton. This was the plan that 
ereated so mueh interest and discussion at the conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
in Richmond, Va., last May. Fifteen Mississippi cotton - 
planters and members of the Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Cotton Co., who attended the convention by special 
invitation, took part in the active discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper on “Gin Compression,” 
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by W. A. Gilreath of Greenville, S. C. As the suggestion 
was so well received at that time, this further develop- 
ment from over the sea, strongly advocated and sup- 
ported as it is by this famous Manchester newspaper, 
will no doubt arouse keen interest. As always, CorTon’s 
columns are open to any spinners caring to discuss this 
plan.—Eb.] ~ 

THE MANCHESTER TEXTILE MACHINERY 

EXPOSITION. 


Tue Newest TExTILE APPLIANCES AND INVENTIONS AS 
DEVELOPED BY ENGLISH MACHINERY BUILDERS. 


RY “TEXTOL.” 


Manchester, the British textile center, is holding the 
first textile machinery show that she has had for many 
years. Since the last exposition the textile industry has 
made substantial and definite advances although, of course, 
the general principles of operation have not been appre- 
ciably departed from. The automatie loom is well to the 
fore in this show, no fewer than half-a-dozen different 
types being exhibited. 

The rapid advances which have been made in the way 
of finishing and decorating fabrics render the exhibits in 
this connection noticeable. Tomlinsons, of Rochdale, are 
showing a 40-roller Climax raising machine, having 20 
rollers arranged for pile and 20 arranged for counter-pile. 
Each series can be independently controlled, and they are 
so arranged that they ean be regulated while working. The 
rollers are actuated by means of belts attached to spur 
wheels in combination with wide taper cone speed pul- 
leys. This driving gear is arranged on one side of the 
machine, and, it is claimed, gives a wide range of rais- 
ing energy. In connection with this machine Tomlinsons 
have arranged one of their flock exhausting plants, con- 
sisting of a hopper placed beneath the machine and con- 
nected to exhaust pipes. A fan is situated at one end of 
the exhaust pipe, and by induction draws all the flocks, 
dust, ete., from beneath the machines, and delivers it into 
a cyclone separator. In the latter the air is allowed to 
escape and the heavy particles of matter are deposited in 
a suitable receptacle. This firm is also showing a freiz- 
ing machine for producing an effect by rippling, waving 
or curling the nap on raised goods. The important feature 
of this exhibit and of the majority at the Exhibition is that 
the machines comprising it are shown in full operation, 
and in this eonnection the methods of driving by elec- 
tricity should prove of considerable interest to those who 
are alive to the questions which are at present under dis- 
cussion. 

Another raising machine of a somewhat similar type, 
the production of the German firm of Franz Muller, of 
Munchen-Glad-bach, is fitted with combined arrangements 
for obtaining all raising effects, i. e., to use the machine 
either for ordinary raising, counter-raising, or felting pur- 
poses. The adjustment of the tension of the fabrie on the 
cylinder is of great importance, and this can be done 
while the machine is running. 

The use of knit goods machinery is rapidly extending 
in this country, owing to the improvements and develop- 
ments of recent years. Knitted fabrics are now employed 
for a multitude of purposes, and they are slowly but surely 
invading several of the markets originally held by woven 
materials. The knitted texture is entirely different in build 
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to the woven fabric, for in one instance a single thread 
folded into rows of loops forms the fabric, while in the 
other series of threads running in one direction are inter- 
woven with a series of threads running in a transverse di- 
rection. In Switzerland and Germany the makers of ma- 
chinery for this class of goods have made considerable 
improvements, which have increased the range of production 
and increased the attractiveness of the fabrics. A fine dis- 
play of hosiery finishing machines shown by S. Pegg and 
Sons, of Leicester, should in consequence of this movement 
attract much attention, as it is quite possible that in the 
near future this industry will establish itself in centers 
other than those in which it is at present located. The ma- 
chinery shown by Pegg and Sons appears to one acquainted 
with the comparatively lightly constructed machinery em- 
ployed in other branches of the textile industry somewhat 
cumbersome, but when the heavy work such machines have 
to perform is considered, the necessity for heavy structure 
becomes apparent. 

We are all aware that on the Continent rapid advances 
have been made in the scientific utilization of waste, and 
in certain textile centers such as Saxony, Rhenish Prussia, 
Belgium and Austria, prosperous waste industries, far in 
advanee both as regards methods of treatment and results 
obtained of what we possess in this country, are in exist- 
ence. In fact, it has been computed by experts that there 
is room in Great Britain for 30 to 40 large mills designed 
expressly to deal with the utilization of waste and the pro- 
duction of yarns for the Leicester hosiery and underwear 
trade, the Bradford ladies’ and men’s dress goods trade, 
Manchester flannel, and the Glasgow fine shirting and 
miners’ lower shirting trade. No less than three million 
pounds ($15,000,000) worth are exported from these coun- 
tries every year, a great proportion of which finds its way 
into this country. At the Exhibition opportunity will be 
afforded to those who are interested to inspect models and 
plants of the machinery which has proved so successful in 
this trade on the Continent. 

The winding and similar machines shown are excellent 
examples of what has been attained by our textile machin- 
ists who make a specialty of this class of trade. On the 
stand of Joseph Stubbs, Limited, will be found examples of 
winding machines of the latest type. A particularly in- 
teresting exhibit on this stand is a patent quick-traverse 
eotton gassing frame. The particular interest attached to 
this frame centers in the self-contained plant for intensify- 
ing the gas and delivering it to the burners, the plant com- 
prising a gas compressor and filter box. Another im- 
portant point—and this, it may be said, is fairly general 
throughout the machines shown in the Exhibition—is the 
consideration paid to the operatives in relation to the re- 
moval of dust and fumes created in the gassing process. 
The trend of the times towards the eradication of wood 
from textile machinery is exemplified in Stubb’s machinery, 
in which metal parts are in many cases substituted for 
those originally made from wood. 

Machines something like these in character are also 
being shown by Arundel & Co., of Stockport, and their 
high-speed, split-drum gassing frame attached to patent 
gas and air mixing plant is particularly noticeable. To 
show the ingenuity of textile machinists, a small point in 
connection with this frame may be noted. In order that 
the yarn shall be directed into the split drum automatically, 
a patent automatie pick-up device has been applied. This 
is only a simple contrivance made of wire, but it is so 








efficient in its action that the yarn is not guided into the 
slit until absolutely required. When, however, it is de- 
desired it is positively guided therein and relieves the opera- 
tive of all attention in this direction. The frames of the 
International Winding Co. are exceptional machines in 
many ways. Originally an American product, they have 
been altered and adapted for the trade of this country. 
Fitted to them are numerous improvements which ensures 
a high efficiency combined with large productive capa- 
city. The use of the shuttle bobbin and cop winder en- 
sures an increased yardage in the shuttle. This is an im- 
portant point, inasmuch as with an ordinary loom, stop- 
page for weft replenishing naturally reduces production. 
If a piece of weft can be provided that will run two-and- 
a-half to three times as long as an ordinary cop, without 
exhaustion, the number of stoppages are naturally reduced 
and the production correspondingly increased. 

Winding machines are also being exihibted by Thomas 
Holt, Limited, of Rochdale, two of which are for making 
cheeses or spools from cotton, wool, worsted, silk and other 
yarns. These machines are fitted with improved tension 
devices and are readily adjustable. 

What is claimed to be an entirely new type of winding 
frame, (Taylor’s patent), is being shown by John Hether- 
ington and Sons, Limited, besides a ring frame of improved 
type. The winding frame is stated to be the only cross 
winder without a cam, eccentric, or other cam substitute. 
In place of this, what may be termed windmill arms re- 
volving in opposite directions are employed. These arms 
traverse the thread backwards and forwards on the paral- 
lel cheeses or conical spools, and in operation are said to 
act quite efficiently. The advantages claimed by the re- 
moval of cams and the like are in enormously increased 
production, the winding of the finished yarns, and the 
reduction of wear and tear. 

Steaming in weaving sheds has received considerable 
attention recently, and at the exhibition samples of dif- 
ferent types of scientific appliances for humidification may 
be seen in full operation. The exhibit of Paul Kester, of 
Lille and Manchester, is particularly noticeable. An 
ingenious device is the turbo-humidifier made by the Inger- 
soll Rand Company, and an American production is the 
Carrier air humidifier. Another type of humidifier is be- 
ing shown by James Howorth and Company, Limited, who 
are also specialists in dust extraction plants for card- 
ing rooms, 

Numerous examples of automatic looms may be ob- 
served at work, both weft-replenishing and shuttle-chang- 
ing. Two looms of the former type are at work on the 
stand of William Dickinson and Company, one of which 
has been specially designed to enable weft changes to be 
made where fine yarns are used. A special case is pro- 
vided in which the weft is placed, and this case with the 
yarn is foreed into the shuttle. 

The Slivalin Yarn Spinning Co. give a display of fab- 
ries made from wood pulp solely, and wood pulp mixed 
with varying proportions of other classes of yarn may be 
seen. 

The aerograph exhibit, which demonstrates a new 
method of decorating fabrics and obviating block printing, 
shows how methods employed in other branches of the in- 
dustry may with advantage be ulilized in regard to tex- 
tiles. 

The chief appliances of interest in a very fine display 
of textile accessories are parts showing patent card-strip- 
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ping apparatus. By means of the system, which employs 
vacuum to effect the stripping, the operation of stripping 
and the removal of the strips and dust is performed by 
means of a nozzle which traverses across the face of the 
carding engine at work. Other specialties shown comprise 
the Moscrop patent single-thread yarn tester, which auto- 
matically tests successive lengths of thread and records 
the results of such tests upon « diagrammatic sheet, and : 
card-locking motion, which is stated to fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the Home Office. 

John Tomkinson & Co., Limited, show some ingenious 
smallware specialties designed for convenience and dura- 
bility. The eup-ends and steel gudgeons add strength to 
their warper beams. By a process of their own they put 
a square hole right through the batch or cloth rollers, 
which are made of solid timber instead of being in two 
halves pegged together. A sample tested beam flange of 
malleable east iron shows what the special mixing of metal 
used for this purpose will stand without breaking. The 
various accessories on this stand, though of plain exterior, 
do very well to show the dexterous designing that character- 
izes textile machinery in all its parts. 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS HAVE NOTH- 
ING TO HIDE. 


The following open letter addressed to the Tariff Pub- 
licity League, pointing to the value of a candid review of 
the tariff question in the newspapers as the direct means 
of reaching the people was printed in the New York Com- 
mercial for November 2nd. It is of such great interest to 
all cotton manufacturers that it is reproduced herewith in 
full: 

To the Tariff Publicity League: 

To one familiar with the situation in the textile trade 
of America, resulting from tariff agitation, it is gratifying 
to know that the Tariff Publicity League has organized 
and will begin the dissemination of facts relative to this 
tremendously important industry. 

If the oil interests have suffered from unfair persecu- 
tions, if the railroads have been unjustly punished, if cor- 
porations and combinations are being set upon beyond all 
reason and justice, if tariff revision is being agitated with- 
out intelligent voice from the people, they only have them- 
selves to blame, for while they are spending countless sums 
in the courts and legislatures, they have overlooked the 
greatest tribunal of all, the tribunal of public opinion. If 
they have a story to tell, if there is a wrong that should be 
righted, if they do not enjoy the patronage to which they 
think they are entitled, or if they are being taxed beyond 
all reason and justice, the great American people are the 
ones to go to, and they will listen. Tell them the facts, 
take them into your confidence, educate them, and our law- 
makers who represent the will of the people, will be gov- 
erned not only by the people, but by that great molder of 
public opinion, the daily paper. 

It makes no difference whether it is an article of mer- 
chandise which you would sell, a service which you would 
render the people, or an explanation of conditions sur- 
rounding your interests which you feel have suffered owing 
to ignorance on the part of the public, the open door to 
intelligent consideration of any proposition is the daily 
paper, and so long as we keep intact this one source from 
which we derive all knowledge of current events, there is 
no necessity for any interest in this country suffering from 
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lack of patronage, undue criticism, or unjust laws on ac- 
count of public interest. 

When the livelihood of more than a million operatives 
is involved, a broader view than any state boundary must 
be taken of the subject. Every section of the country is 
inter-related so far as the textile trade is concerned. The 
South not only grows cotton, and spins it into yarns, but 
weaves it into fabrics. The West and Northwest raise 
wool and are interested in the welfare of the woolen indus- 
try. The East is vitally affected as the main source of 
supply for domestic textiles. Throughout the United States 
the manufacture of textile machinery and kindred indus- 
tries represents the employment of many millions of dollars 
and several hundred thousand operatives. 

Therefore, it appeals to the writer as timely that a 
general campaign of publicity should be inaugurated along 
the lines now set down for your campaign in Rhode Is- 
land. The root of the present existing ery for tariff legis- 
lation is prejudiced public opinion. The reasons for this 
are not very difficult to see. The masses throughout the 
country have been fed with distorted views of unwarranted 
protection being extended a few industries at the expense 
of the people with the natural result that practically every 
legislator in the country has been urged, more or less di- 
rectly by his constituents to vote for the passage of a 
tariff bill that would cut down the schedules, irrespective 
of the measure of protection that certain industries need 
in order to meet severe foreign competition. 

Up to the present time there has been no counteracting 
publicity campaign to tell the side of the industries that 
are assailed. 

What the public needs to be given is a clear understand- 
ing of the reasonableness of the demands for protection on 
certain lines of industry, and particularly in the textile 
field. It is my belief that the American citizen likes to see 
fair play. I believe there is a side to this question that 
has never been given proper publicity, and consequently 
the people are ignorant of the situation that would result 
from drastic downward tariff revision. The first to be 
affected would be the operatives, whose wages must neces- 
sarily be reduced to meet foreign competition. If properly 
apprised of the situation, the public would unquestionably 
revolt at the proposals contained in the Underwood tariff. 
It is a matter of deep concern to those who have their 
millions invested in the textile trade and to the more than 
million operatives who are obliged to look for their daily 
bread from this industry, to have their business kept in 
an unstable condition, owing to threatened tariff revision. 
I would suggest that the leading men in this country who 
are engaged in the textile industry prepare a series of con- 
cise articles relative to their special lines and that these 
announcements given wide publicity through the chan- 
nels of the newspapers in space paid for by the interested 
factors. The double effect would be to educate the people 
and at the same time to furnish first-hand data to the 
newspapers, which, would unquestionably result in their 
editorial comments being purged of much of the misin- 
formation that is now current. Editors would be unable 
to write loosely, giving haphazard figures after their 
readers had been given an opportunity, in the paid-for an- 
nouncements, to read ineontrovertable facts. The whole 
matter is a subject that should be given the deepest thought, 

and should secure the co-operation of leading men. It is not 
only in the present campaign that educational literature 
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needs to be distributed, but in the campaign of 1912, when 


a new Congress will be elected. Your Tariff Publicity 
League has a great field open to it and should seek to co- 
operate with the textile factors throughout the country. 
Louis M. Porter, 
Advertising Manager, International Cotton Mills Corpora- 
tion, New York, Nov. 1. 


THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER AND THE 
TEXTILE MACHINIST.* 


THE PostTion oF ELEctTRICITy IN TEXTILE MANUFACTUR- 
ING—VARIABLE SPEED IN THE SPINNING FRAME 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF ELECTRICITY. 


BY FRANK NASMITH. 


A very noticeable feature of the highly progressive de- 
velopment of our engineering industries during the past 
decade has been the happy combination between the prac- 
tical man and the scientist. The rapid spread of technical 
education is probably largely responsible for -the break- 
down of the insular barriers which used to exist between 
practice and science. Rule of thumb methods which hith- 
erto used to be so largely relied on have hardly died, but 
even if not quite dead they are in extremis and in the 
future only work based upon sound definite calculation 
will be attempted. 

It is a curiously deplorable fact that up to a few months 
ago the vast textile industries of England embracing the 
preparation, spinning, weaving, printing and finishing of 
cotton, wool, flax, jute and silk were entirely unprovided 
with an institution or association which would form the 
medium for the exchange of views and the diffusion of 
practical knowledge likely to benefit the industries. And 
you must remember that the textile industry is second only 
to the agricultural industry in point of importance in the 
trade of Great Britain and Ireland. The cotton industry 
alone in 1909 exported no less than $60,000,000 worth of 
cotton yarn and $340,000,000 worth of fabries of all kinds. 
However, the defect has at last been remedied, and | am 
glad to state that the success of the Textile Institute is 
assured and while its worth to the industry can not ai 
present be accurately estimated it is bound to be consid- 
erable. 

The preparation, spinning, and weaving of any textile 
fabric is performed by machines which are in many cases 
wonderfully complex. These machines have been slowly 
evolved but the principles of operation have not been 
varied to any considerable extent during recent years. The 
numerous improvements which are constantly being made 
are more in the direction of efficiency than in the altera- 
tion of a principle. 

It is in regard to the combination of the electrical engi- 
neer with the textile machinist that 1 wish to deal in this 
paper. However much it may be contended otherwise, it 
has been my experience that until quite recently the elec- 
trical engineer knew comparatively little about the textile 
industries, the processes employed or the machines in- 
volved. Certainly the illumination of the mills and sheds 
had been accomplished satisfactorily but the driving of the 
machines illuminated was barely considered. It is only 
about five years ago that I received from a well known firm 
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of electrical engineers a request to nominate two or more 
books dealing with spinning and weaving machinery which 
they could study, as it was their intention to take up the 
question of electric driving for the textile industries. I 
am afraid that if this firm endeavored to drive spinning 
frames and weaving looms even after a very close perusal 
of the books reeommended they were in a fair way of losing 
money and reputation. 

At the present time however, there are a number of 
firms of electrical engineers who have made a close study 
of the conditions prevailing, having appointed experts who 
have made this class of drive their especial study. I pro- 
pose, however, to deal with those happy combinations of 
the electrical engineer and the textile machinist which have 
resulted in the inereased efficiency and output of the 
machines with a consequent saving in cost. 

There are many problems which the textile machinist 
has to solve which can be efficiently dealt with by the elee- 
trical inventor. For years endeavors were made to perfeet 
mechanical eontrivanees which would permit spinning on 
the bare spindles of ring frames. A considerable number 
of inventions were introduced and vast sums of money ex- 
pended in the attempt, but without munch sneeess. Now al- 
though it ean not he said that by the employment of elee- 
tricity the problem has been absolutely solved, such con- 
siderable strides have been made and the results obtained 
are so satisfactory that there does not appear to be much 
doubt that snecess is ultimately assured. Without going 
into technical details, the tension on the yarn varies at dif- 
ferent points of its travel and further the ring rail has a 
vertically reciprocating movement so arranged as to bring 
about the shane or formation of the cop or bobbin which 
inereases the diffienltv of the problem. 

The general run of ring frames are driven at one con- 
stant speed throughout, the rate of speed depending upon 
the class of yarn being spun. The development of a motor 
on scientifie lines has resulted in the rate of speed being 
made to vary automatically during the production of a 
complete set of bobbins. The result is that a very large 
increase of production, a more regular yarn and better 
wound cops or bobbins have been effected. Further than 
this the yarn may be wound upon thin paper tubes and it 
appears to be only a question of time before spinning on 
the bare spindle will be an eceomplished fact. The ad- 
vantage of bare spindle spinning lies in the saving effected 
in transport when bobbins or pirns are dispensed with. 

Brown, Boveri & Co. who were the first to introduce 
this system made an extensive set of investigations the re- 
sults obtained from which made it possible to determine 
how the speed should be varied to compensate for the 
variations in tension which would otherwise occur with 
each rise and fall of the ring rail. The deductions may 
be summed up by saying that in order to maintain a econ- 
stant tension on the yarn as it leaves the rollers there must 
be a different speed for each diameter of cop or bobbin 
spun on, and that the speed corresponding to each diameter 
must vary with the position of the layer in the cop—in 
other words with the length of the “balloon” or to put it 
more broadly the bellying of the yarn as it passes from 
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the rollers to the traveler. A motor was introduced which 
answered the following requirements: It will lend itself 
readily to automatic operation at variable speed in a sim- 
ple and economical manner; it possesses a wide range of 
speed variation, especially if the frame driven by it is to 
be used for different counts; the speed will vary by in- 
finitely small increments and not step by step; and lastly 
on account of the rapid fall of the ring rail in many 
machines the motor will be capable of exerting a consid- 
erable torque at any speed. 

When the motor handle is moved from the “off” posi- 
tion the switeh is closed and the brushes moved apart. 
Thereupon the flux from the stator poles induces an active 
pressure in a portion of the rotor windings, which results 
in a current in those particular windings, and the motor 
starts. A continued movement of the handle further sepa- 
rates each pair of brushes, bringing about an inerease in 
eurrent and torque, and the speed rises. Returning the 
handle to the “off” position first brings the brushes nearer, 
and finally together, so reducing the current to a minimum, 
and then opens the stator switch. - 

The automatic gear to operate the motor is placed un- 
der the headstock of the ring frame, and consists essep- 
tially of two cams operating cranked levers. One of the 
cams is driven by a chain from the shaft carrying the heart- 
shaped eam which produces the up and down movement of 
the ring rail. The two sprocket wheels for this eam are 
of the same size, so that the cam on the automatic gear 
revolves at the same speed as that on the frame. 

On the stud on the motor handle is pivoted a cranked 
lever, which is held against a stop by a spring, and which 
earries a catch with which the handle can be engaged. The 
other end of this lever is connected by a flexible steel cord 
with the cranked lever on the automatic gear, which is oper- 
ated by the cam referred to above. By suitably shaping 
this eam the motor handle can be given just exactly the 
right reciprocating motion to produce a suitable speed 
variation synchronous with the movement of the ring rail. 

If the cord from the motor handle were fixed to the end 
of this lever on the automatic gear the motor would have 
the same speed variation throughout the spinning period, 
but, in accordance with what has been said previously, 
provision has to be made for the gradual introduction of 
speed variations at the start and towards the end of the 
set. These requirmenets are fulfilled by the second cam 
on the automatie gear, which is driven by a flexible shaft 
through a worm and wheel reduction from the builder wheel 
of the frame. The ratio of the gearing is so chosen that 
this eam makes rather less than one complete revolution 
from the commencement to the end of the spinning period. 

The steel cord from the motor handle is joined when it 
reaches the automatic gear to a steel tape, which is attached 
to the lever operated by the second cam, and which passes 
round the other lever on the way to the meter. While, 
therefore, the effect of the first-mentioned cam is to give 
this cord a reciprocating motion, that of the other is to 
take it up or let it out, thus controlling that part of the 
seale over which the brush handle moves. In other words, 
the one cam, driven by the “heart” shaft of the frame, 
causes and controls the amount of the speed variation, 
while the other, driven by the builder wheel, determines 
and controls the limits of the speed variation. 
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COTTON CULTURE IN ASIATIC RUSSIA. 





BY ARCHIBALD J. WOLFE. 





The German Colonial Office has just published a very 
exhaustive treatise on the “Cotton Problem” representing 
the results of researches on the spot by several commis- 
sioners thoroughly qualified to deal with the subject. One 
of the most interesting portions of the book is devoted to 
the Russian-Asiatie eotton. The steady increase in the sale 
of cotton ginning machinery and the personal visits to the 
United States of dealers in cotton machinery in Asiatic 
Russia are an evidence of the growing significanive of that 
section as a cotton producing area. It is said that much of 
the Russian cotton grown from American seed is but little 
inferior to American cotton in length, gloss or strength of 
the fibre and that the Russian spinners even prefer the 
home product for yarns of medium quality to the Ameri- 
ean “good middling.” 

Fostered many years back by the native Khans, the eot- 
ton eulture in Asiatic Russia received a stimulus during 
the civil war, but suffered a slump at its conclusion. In 
the early eighties, as the result of state initiative, experi- 
mental plantings with American seed were undertaken, and 
in sixteen years, from 1884, the area under cotton increased 
825 per cent. It amounted to 300 dessyatins in 1884, to 
58,859 dessyatins in 1890 and to 247,721 dessyatins in 
1900. Late statisties in the latter part of this article will 
illustrate the remarkable growth of production. 

The principal area under cotton is in the Ferghan terri- 
tory, followed by Bokhara, Khiwa, Samarkand, Syr-Daria 
territory and Transeaspia. In Transeaucasi the harvest in 
1888 amounted to 500,000 puds (1 pud being roughly 36 
pounds), but inereased to 2,500,000 puds in 1906. Only a 
portion of the available land is under cotton, the rest being 
used for grain. In Ferghana the cotton area is only 35 to 
40 per cent of that available for cotton, and it is bound to 
inerease as soon as sections are found that are suitable for 
grain, but unsuited for cotton, when the cotton will take 
the place of the less valuable product. 

The cotton culture is at the present, as far as Asiatic 
Russia is concerned, in the hands of Asiatie natives. The 
eotton harvested is worked up in Russia. The principal 
spinning region is in the Moscow section, followed by St. 
Petersburg and Poland. In the provinces of Moscow and 
Vladimir alone will be found over one half of the entire 
number of spindles in Russia. In weaving too the Moscow 
section occupies the foremost rank, the provinces of Vladi- 
mir, Moscow and Tver being the principal in the order 
named within the Moscow section, followed by Poland and 
St. Petersburg sections. In 1909 the number of spindles 
was 8,129,091. 

Cotton is supplied partly by home production and 
partly by importation, and in view of the fact that the quan- 
tity imported has remained fairly stationary for a number 
of years, while the number of spindles has increased con- 
siderably, Russia hopes to become independent of the fore- 
ign product. This favorable result is attributed by Rus- 
sians to the protective measures undertaken by the state and 
consisting in the main of the following principles: 

1. High duty on raw cotton. Formerly imported free, 
cotton now pays almost two-thirds of its value as customs 
duty. This proteetion preserves practically level prices on 
Russia cotton, even with the falling world market. 
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2. Railway construction in the cotton territory. 


3. Governmental experiments in irrigation, planting, 
fertilizing, instructors, definition and valuation of various 
cotton sorts. 


4. Improved eredit conditions and distribution of seedse 

Particularly the irrigation program is an ambitious one. 
It is intended to raise 4,000,000 rubles per annum by a tax 
on cotton grown in Asiatic Russia of 50 kopeks per pud, 
(25 cents per 36.07 pounds), which would have to be borne 
entirely by producers, for the prices at the Moscow ex- 
change are dictated by America. The cotton manufactur- 
ers in Moscow have organized a company with 1,000,000 
rubles capital for private irrigation enterprise in Russian 
Central Asia. While the lack of water is bound to set a 
limit to the expansion of cotton culture in Central Asia, 
with proper irrigation the Russians hope to cover their 
own demand in the course of time. 


5. Assisted colonization. Russia settlers are assisted 
by one time monetary grants to settle in Central Asia, but 
it is admitted that they seek out the grain growing sections 
in preference to cotton cultivation. 

Immediately after the occupation of Central Asia by 
the Russian troops the production of cotton in Ferghana 
underwent a most marked decline. 21,739 bales had been 
exported from that province alone to Russia in 1870, and 
in 1883 the figures were only 1449. General Von Kaufman 
was the father of the idea of introducing American cotton 
seed. The first experiments with Sea Island cotton were 
unsuccessful. The climate was entirely too dry for it. The 
natives lost heart for further experiments. Governor 
Rosenbach made further experiments with Upland cotton, 
and it is due to his perseverance that the efforts were 
crowned with better success. In 1884 the area under 
American seed was 330 hectares; it increased two-hundred 
fold in six years. Today Fergana alone has 180,000 hec- 
tares. The entire harvest rose from 66,713 bales in 1890 to 
433,200 bales in 1907. This quantity is distributed as fol- 
lows: Turkestan proper, (the provinces of Ferghana, 
Samarkand and Syr-Daria), 202,160 bales; Bokhara 142,- 
956 bales; Khiwa 64,980 bales; and Transcaspia 3,971 bales. 

The inerease was due to a great extent to the persever- 
ance of the Russians. A railway was built to carry the 
product to the Caspian sea with connections at Astrakhan 
and Baku, another from Tashkent to Orenburg furnished a 
quick route to the heart of Russia. This railway program 
is expected to induce the natives to devote more area to 
eotton cultivation, by supplying grain cheaply from Russia. 
From Khiwa a convenient waterway carries the cotton to the 
Transeaspian railway. In addition to the railway facilities, 
important factors in the growth of cotton cultivation in 
Russian Central Asia, are climatic and land conditions and 
the skill of the natives. 

Russian Central Asia is continentally located. It has a 
short severe winter and an arid summer, with temperatures 
higher than anywhere else in the same latitude. This high 
average temperature permits the successful cultivation of 
cotton, in spite of the brief duration of summer, with but 
125 growing days in some sections. There are no fogs or 
rains. In some sections of Turkestan there are, at an aver- 
age, 150 frostfree days. The precipitation is slight. In the 
summer time, with the exception of a few storms there are 
no rains. The ground avidly sucks in the thaw and the 
occasional precipitation. It will be seen that irrigation is- 
essential to the success of cotton culture in this section. 
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The ground is extraordinarily rich in material of value 
to the support of vegetation. When dry it is as hard as 
brick, but when moistened by rain or irrigation it is easy 
to plow, but quickly hardens again. This makes it possible 
to build substantial irrigation ditches: The water system 
consists principally of the three great streams Syr-Daria, 
Amu-Daria and Serafschan, which carry the water from the 
glaciers and snows of the mountains to the lowlands, feed- 
ing numerous irrigation canals. The irrigating skill of the 
natives is remarkable and has been passed down the genera- 
tions from the dim past. It enables the natives to carry 
on the most intensive field and orchard cultivation. These 
conditions culminate in Ferghana where nature has pro- 
vided the inhabitants with everything they could ask for; 
a deep and fruitful ground; a hot summer; protection from 
the north and east winds; plentiful supply of water; and 
an intelligent, hardworking native population. 

The inhabitants of Ferghana are divided into Tadschicks, 
the heirs of tradition and culture, as far as the methods of 
tilling the land are concerned. Usbeks, a race of Mongolian 
origin and subordinate to the former. The Sarts, who are 
the city dwellers. The nomadie Kirghises and Turkmen 
have as yet shown little aptitude to settling down for the 
cultivation of cotton. Ferghana is the most thickly settled 
section ;.the cultivation here is the most intensive; the avail- 
able ground is most carefully utilized and the water supply 
most eeonomieally employed. In other sections the intensity 
of the cultivation is in proportion to the population. 

The Russians have shown themselves unsuited for cotton 
cultivation. This was due to the fact that the colonists, 
mostly veteran soldiers, could not get beyond the most 
primitive methods employed by wheat growing peasants. 
Large plantations have been repeatedly planned and aban- 
doned. A 1000 heetare plantation was liquidated in 1909. 
Tt is significant in this connection, that the native refuses to 
work for the Russian conqueror, while he can find employ- 
ment with a man of his own race and religion. 

Land values have risen immensely. Where 20 years age 
a dessyantin of land cost 16 rubles, it costs now 800 to 
1,000 rubles. Near the old city of Khodschent 3000 to 4000 
rubles is asked per dessyatin. This land, however, is also 
suitable for orcharding. There are no high taxes. The 
water rights are free to the use of the native population. 
The distribution is in the hands of “water trustees” chosen 
by the people. There is a lease system or a share system 
prevailing in Turkestan, the origin of which dates back to 
the feudal times of the Khans. The landowner turns over 
the land to some poor lessee, providing him with animals, 
with food for himself and the workingmen. The lessee at- 
tends to the entire work and receives one-half of the pro- 
ceeds after the deduction of all expenses. 

Somewhat different are the conditions in the ‘Merw 
oasis, which is crown property. Here lessee receives only 
the seed free. He is bound to water the land at certain 
definite periods, to destroy weeds and to deliver clean cot- 
ton. He is prohibited from using any but the American 
seed furnished by the crown. He is also bound to have his 
eotton ginned by the Imperial factory at Bairam Ali, for 
which he pays 4 cents per 36 pounds. The crown sells the 
eotton, turning over the entire proceeds to the lessee at the 
daily Merw market rate. But besides cotton the lessee is 
bound to take up grain land as well. 

With regard to wages, Europeans pay 45 to 50 cents per 
day to adults, 20 cents to women and youths. Native 
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planters pay 25 to 28 cents per day, to adults, but they also 
supply bread and tea. 

Among the enemies of cotton in Russian Central Asia 
the principal are the loeusts and the desert winds. 

The producers sell the cotton with the seed and do not 
receive the latter back from the ginning establishments, 
but must buy their seed again the next year. There are 180 
ginning establishments in Fergana, none of which have less 
than four saw gins. Small establishments are operated 
with water power, the larger ones with steam or with naph- 
tha motors. Hand gins are no longer used, and the hand 
pressers are also fast disappearing with the increased cost 
of labor. The weight of the hydraulically pressed bales 
average up to 360 pounds, and it is intended to press the 
bales so as to average 50 bales in one ear. 

A peculiar class of middlemen or brokers play an im- 
portant part in the Russian Asiatie cotton trade. They are 
natives and obtain from their European customers advances 
on the harvest of their native clients, which advances they 
distribute among the latter. These brokers are frequently 
owners of ginning establishments, while others have their- 
cotton ginned outside. The European buyers purchase only 
ready ginned eotton. Since the brokerage system has gained 
headway, the uniformity of the cotton has suffered much, 
and there are many complaints and claims after the delivery 
of cotton, which have to be decided by the arbitration eom- 
mittee of the Moscow eotton exchange. 

The cotton harvest of the Eastern Turkestan reaches 
Moscow via Tashkent and Orenburg in 16 to 20 days. Only 
in the ease of shortage of cars is the harvest carried by 
way of Kransnowodsk and the Caspian Sea. The center of 
the eotton dealings is Kokand. This is the central point 
where are the head officers of all the principal Central Asia- 
tie banks and where the Russian cotton houses maintain 
their head agencies. As the result of a good harvest in 
1909 about 100,000,000 rubles passed into this region. 

With regard to the quality of the cotton, the first harvest, 
which generally is gathered about the end of August or 
the beginning of September is the best. The maturing of 
this harvest coincides with the hottest period of the year 
and the watering must be carefully attended. While an 
excess of water affects the fiber production adversely, on the 
other hand a shortage of water causes the fiber to run weak 
and poor in staple. The end of the maturing period is in 
October, when frequently rain and frost are encountered. 
The result is a yellowish inferior product. The collecting 
of the harvest is effected frequently in a most slipshod 
manner. The pickers frequently drop the eotton and get 
it mixed with leaves. Sometimes an artificial weighting is 
noticed, the natives watering the fields just before picking 
so that the cotton gathers some of the moisture. 

The following was the production of cotton in Russia in 
1909 aceording to classes and origin: 


In Puds (36 lIbs., roughly). 


Native. 
46,000 


American. 

6,344,000 
343,000 
496,000 
420,000 
128,000 


Fergana 
Syr-Daria 
Samarkand 
Transeaspia 
Bokhara 
Khiwa 213,000 306,000 
Caucasus 700,000 100,000 
Total 9,943,000, equal to 720,507 bales. 


10,000 


837,000 (Gussolom) 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence. ) 


With the period of curtailment practically ended; 
with considerable improvement in evidence in market 
conditions; and with demand for ‘goods gradually grow- 
ing stronger, Southern eotton mill men are more hopeful 
than they were several months ago. Conditions are far 
from normal today. Prices offered for manufactured 
goods are too low to warrant any great degree of profit, 
but the outlook is brighter. Many topics have been dis- 
eussed and uncertainty as to what action would be taken 
over the cotton tariffs has caused no little uneasiness. By 
the way, it may be noted here that Lewis W. Parker, un- 
doubtedly one of the best known manufacturers in the 
eountry, has come out strongly in favor of revising the 
eotton schedules along with other schedules. His publish- 
ed statements on the subject have been widely discussed. 
Mr. Parker does not believe in discriminating in favor of 
the cotton spinner; he would like to see cotton treated 
just like other articles. 

On the other hand, many students of the tariff ques- 
tion have outlined able objections to his position. It is 
pointed out that the tariff is unfair; that wool is pro- 
tected heavily while cotton gets only the slightest pro- 
tection; that machinery and all articles entering into the 
manufacture of cotton are heavily protected; and that it 
would be an injustice to remove the tariff from cotton, 
while allowing the high tariff on wool, mill machinery, 
ete. to remain. 

One demoralizing factor during recent weeks has 
been the instability of the eotton markets. It has been 
a difficult task to carry on normal manufacturing busi- 
ness with cotton fluctuating widely every few days. Man- 
ufacturers are now planning to keep their machinery 
busy thronghout the winter, unless some radical eHange 
for the worse again upsets business and knocks the bot- 
tom out of prices. In the various lines of goods, from 
the coarsest counts of yarns, to fine goods, improvement 
has been felt. The result is that manufacturers are man- 
aging to keep busy on orders coming their way and in 
most eases a slight profit on operation is realized. 

It is believed that by spring conditions in the textile 
world will be normal again. With the price of cotton 
fixed and the tariff question settled, it is believed that the 
demand for goods, which is bound to eome, will have the 
effect of putting prices up to a living basis. The world 
needs the goods which mills will make this winter and 
spring. Drastic curtailment through several summer and 
fall months has had the effect of greatly reducing stocks 
on hand, and full time operations are commenced with a 
practically clean slate. 

T. W. Crews, secretary of the Southern Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, was interviewed on the situation 
affecting hard yarn mills. He says that practically all of 
the mills are running full time; that business is better 
and the outlook is favorable. He looks for good trade 
during the spring months. 

The state fair at Columbia, S. C., opens Monday and 
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one of the most interesting exhibits will be that of eloth 
manufactured from long staple cotton grown in South 
Carolina. Lewis W. Parker, head of the $15,000,000 cot- 
ton mill corporation, is advising Palmetto state farmers to 
grow long staple cotton, promising them to buy their pro- 
duet. 

Arnold L. Hart, of the Manchester Guardian and spec- 
ial representative of Manchester spinners, has been in- 
vited to visit Columbia, S. C. and the ports of the South 
Atlantie coast to study the question of direet exportation 
of cotton from the producer to the English manufacturer. 
It is pointed out that a direct line of steamers, to handle 
the Southern crop from Charleston would eliminate the 
item of railroad freightage from Southern points to New 
York and would effect a great saving both to the manu- 
facturer and the grower. Mr. Hart, while here, will visit 
Savannah, Charleston, Georgetown and other South At- 
lantie points. 

Speaking of mergers, a recent story published in a 
New York paper emphasizes the manner in which the 
Duke interests are getting hold of Southern eotton mill 
properties. The Sothern Power Company, owned by the 
Dukes, now furnishes power to many of the mills of the 
South. The Dukes are heavy stockholders in many of the 
larger mills in this section. They control most of the water 
power sites of what is known as the Piedmont section and 
furnish power to forty-five towns and cities, in addition to 
the mills supplied. The prediction has been made that 
the greatest cotton mill combination the South has ever 
known will be that ultimately controlled by the Dukes, 
and many have reason to believe this. Nothing is heard 
just now of their plans for reviving the trade of the South 
in China by the establishment of cloth depots through- 
*out the empire, but it is believed that this scheme will 
eventually be worked out successfully, and no doubt many 
Southern exporting mills will co-operate in the effort to 
revive a depleted business. 

Mill building goes on with unabated vigor. Despite 
the depression which prevailed in textile circles through- 
out the past two years, mill construetion work has not 
lagged, and reports for the year show numerous new 
mills and many spindles added to the South’s equip- 
ment. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


(Special Correspondence. ) 


Operations in the New England cotton mills are being 
resumed steadily, but there are still many idle looms re- 
ported. Curtailment of production in the last week of 
the month at Fall River amounted to more than 75,000 
pieces, although most of the mills there are now running 
six days a week with a limited number of looms busy. The 
B. B. & R. Knight mills of Rhode Island, which have been 
running four days a week for two months or more, have 
not yet started on full time, but they are expected to do 
so shortly. Many of the fine goods mills are not running 
in full, although operatives who are employed are working 
full hours. 

During the last weeks of September and in the first 
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part of October, sales of goods were forced and several 
of the larger mills were started on business secured at that 
time. Many of the Maine and Connecticut mills that have 
been running short time for the greater part of the year 
are now being pushed to deliver goods sold for delivery 
up to Deeember and January. The list of important mills 
controlled by Bliss, Fabyan & Co., which have been run- 
ning short time for months, are now running substantially 
in full. In. many sections of New England complaints 
are made of scarcity of operatives due to the seattering of 
working forces as a consequence of the prolonged idleness. 

Throughout the long stretch of dull business no con- 
certed movement was made to reduce wages and it is doubt- 
ful if a similar state of affairs has ever before been known 
in this territory. The Fall River mills are still maintaining 
the wage rate of 19.66 cents per eut for regular print 
eloths and other mills throughout the district are on about 
the same wage basis. The greatest scarcity of workers is 
complained of in ring spinning rooms and weaving rooms. 

October was a month of mill meetings, particularly in 
southern Massachusetts. The returns show substantial 
losses sustained in many of the best equipped plants and 
the treasurers’ reports show that many of the mills have 
run less than 250 working days in the year. There are 
still several important corporation meetings to be held, 
but few of them are expected to indicate anything better 
in the way of minor gains than those already disclosed. The 
fine goods mills as a rule have not yet held their annual 
meetings, but it is known that they have suffered in com- 
mon with mills equipped to make print cloth numbers or 
coarser. The surplus accounts of many of the mills were 
depleted by the declaration of dividends when no manu- 
facturing profit was shown. 

The month was a period of further readjustment of 
prices for goods and after the cotton market began to fall 
under the 11 cent level, a second readjustment was started. 
This is still underway as the month closes and it is not 
expected now that it will end until well toward the first 
of December. The decline in cotton values was greater 
than many mill men were looking for in the month of 
October and merchants’ plans were upset in several in- 
stances. 

Print cloths and other gray goods fell away more 
rapidly than most other goods, yet the decline in fine gray 
cloths was persistent and steady. Regular print cloths are 
now quoted nominally at 3 1-4 cents, but sales of 27 inch 
64 x 60s have been made at 2 3-4 cents, which is on a 
basis of 3 cents for regulars. Wide print cloths have de- 
clined to 4 1-4 cents for regulars and 4 3-4 cents for 39- 
inch 68 x 72s. Fine gray goods have sold as low as a 
basis of 4 7-8 cents for 30-inch 88 x 80s, combed, and 
this is the lowest touched on these fabrics in several years. 
Prices on fancy goods have held relatively steady, but dup- 
lieate orders now coming in are being accepted at conces- 
sions. 

Buyers of goods have been very timid about future 
operations on staple domestics. Staple 8-oz. tickings were 
reduced to a level of 12 1-2 cents for Amoskeag ACA and 
some of the leading lines of 9-oz. denims were sold as 
low as 16 1-2 cents. Standard drills have sold as low 
as 7 3-4 cents and a further revision is looked for. 
Bleached cottons have been sold on a basis of 7 1-4 cents 
for Hill 4-4 goods and leading brands are being sold on 
memorandum, preparatory to a further revision later. Wide 
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sheetings were reduced 2 cents a yard to a basis of 28 
cents for 10-4 Pequots. At these prices jobbers have 
bought to fill their current needs and while they say prices 
are eminently favorable, they do not yet feel sufficient con- 
fidence in the future of their customers’ demands to in- 
duce them to operate on this level for spring months. 


The price cutting in the late days of the month came 
from irregular sources. Converters who had gray goods 
on hand which they were not able to handle successfully 
in their established lines offered them out in bleached and 
printed styles. One leading converter offered and sold 
4-4, 64 bleached at 5 cents when leading brands were held 
1-4 cent higher, and the same house offered out 4-4, 64 
pereale at 6 cents when the best known leading brands were 
offered by printers 1-2 cent a yard higher. It was thought 
that when printed batistes of standard construction were 
eut to 7 1-2 cents that would end the low price reign, but 
it appeared that some converters were willing to take busi- 
ness 1-8 cent lower than this figure and would guarantee 
standard styles and constructions in the deliveries. 


It will be seen that under these circumstances and with 
cotton still an uncertain faetor, the market is far from 
being settled, so that the mill outlook is hazy. Most mer- 
chants say the low point on goods will be reached in 
the next two or three weeks and they look for a hardening 
afterward. 

Although the leading New England gingham mills have 
booked sizable orders on dress ginghams for spring, it has 
been found necessary by some of the smaller mills to offer 
out new lines at lower prices. One line that was sold out 
last season has been cut to 9 1-2 cents with long discounts 
attached, and this is believed to be the forerunner of other 
changes to come. Business on staple prints has been 
fairly steady and New England printers are quite busy. 
More orders could be handled, but such concerns as the Al- 
gonquin, American, and Pacific are reasonably busy, some 
departments being rushed on spring goods just outside of 
staples. 

The bleachers and finishers have been very busy on quick 
delivery goods and toward the latter part of the month 
they were accumulating more business for spring. But 
they are doing much more on specialties than on staples 
for late delivery and they are not yet secure about the 
prospeets for late spring. 

Undoubtedly the mill position in the main is very much 
better than it was a month ago and many more spindles 
are in operation. Yet the margin of profit is narrow and 
there is a general fear that cotton prices will sink to an 
abnormal level beeause of many complications that are 
coming up, and the thought is general that it will be diffi- 
cult to merchandise at a profit, save on short time periods. 
The inducement to buy cotton for the long future is still 
lacking. Some mills have been buying cotton as jobbers 
have been buying goods; that is, taking it for a short time 
ahead; yet, if the staple gets under the 9 cent level very 
far, delivered in the New England territory, it is well un- 
derstood that some large plants will take in cotton pretty 
freely and accept all the chances that may go with it. 
The grade of cotton is satisfactory in every way and that 

is appealing to many spinners of experience. 

While the mills have lost money very fast during the 
year, they were better able to stand a financial strain than 
ever before, because of the large earnings in the prosperous 
years of 1906-’07. Money is easy and favorable for the 
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purehase of cotton and there is only lacking further con- 
fidence in the stability of cotton prices to induce operations 
that will fill warehouses for the next six months at least. 

Work on the new mills that are in process of erection 
has been pushed harder in the past month and while very 
few new propositions are talked of, the machinery men are 
of the opinion that if Massachusetts returns a Republican 
governor on the tariff issue that is now being fought out, it 
will not be many weeks before the machine shops will get 
busy again. There are two or three large propositions 
being talked of but they are being held back by the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the tariff issue rather than uncertainty 
concerning business as a whole. 

Many of the small miscellaneous factories in the sec- 
tion have been resuming operations more fully and that 
is slowly developing improvement in the yarn mills. Yarn 
prices are so low that many plants employed on specialties 
for the trade are taking courage and buying in a moderate 
way. The retail stocks of notions and novelties have been 
greatly depleted in the past months of liquidation and it 
is only within the past five or six weeks that manufacturers 
could induce jobbers to place orders in quantities that 
would induce efforts to resume. In webbing, tape, and 
twine factories, business shows improvement as compared 
with a month ago. The new lace mills of the section are 
decidedly busy and the fancy blanket mills are being 
pushed for deliveries up to the end of the year. 

One of the most significant features showing the re- 
newed activity of buyers, despite many pessimistic reports 
that are current, is the steady and large shipments of goods 
that have been made in October via the Sound lines and 
the railroads. At the New York piers it is hard to con- 
vince transportation factors that the textile trade of New 
England is not very good as they are being pushed as hard 
to move goods as they have been at any time in 18 months. 
The merchants of New York say that the great activity in 
the movement of goods is only confirmatory of the fact 
that sales are being made very close to the actual consum- 
ing demand of the country, and that demand is asserting 
itself much more steadily than the growth of confidence 
among traders. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE COTTON 
MARKET. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


In our September review of the cotton market and 
conditions generally, and although eotton had declined to 
101-2 cents, we stated that we were of the opinion that 
the market would go much lower. In the meantime prices 
have lost an additional 11-2 cents, spot cotton and con- 
tracts for future delivery having touched the 9 cent level. 


Until the present moment we have entertained an un- 
favorable opinion of cotton ever since the price was near 
the 16 cent level last spring, which level of values, how- 
ever, was unwarranted, being due to manipulation, as the 
crop was underestimated and the condition of trade was 
bad, especially in the United States, as was finally dis- 
closed at the end of the season. The season’s consump- 
tion of American cotton having been only 12,034,000 
bales, whereas the crop was 12,120,000 bales ,and as there 
was a small surplus from the 1910 crop, the world’s vis- 
ible and invisible supply of American cotton ai the close 
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of the season, August 31st, last, was 2,000,000 bales, com- 
pared with 1,882,000 bales at the close of 1910. 


Today the situation from the view point of econumy 


is different. Cotton is about 6 cents per pound, or about 
$30 per bale lower than it was 5 months ago. This is 
cheap compared to the average price paid by the spin- 
ners of the world for the crops of 1910 and 1909, which 
was 14.60 cents and 14.37 cents, respectively. In the 
season of 1908-09, when the crop was 13,825,000 bales, 
plus the surplus of 2,412,000 bales of American cotton 
on hand at opening of that season, which made a total 
visible and invisible supply of 16,237,000 bales of Ameri- 
ean cotton, the spinners of the world bought of this sup- 
ply of 13,314,000 bales at the average price of 9.45 cents 
for middling, of which takings 13,157,000 bales were 
actually consumed. 


Therefore, since the price of cotton is the one great 
item in the matter of consumption, and as present prices 
are so much cheaper than the average cost of cotton to 
the spinners of the world the past two years, or about 
one-third cheaper; and as the values of manufactured 
goods have not been reduced in proportion to the decline 
in raw eotton, and as stocks of the finished article, or 
what is known as shelf goods, are at the lowest ebb 
throughout the world in many years; it follows that the 
probability is that the mills of the world will buy more 
freely of American cotton this season than ever before, 
as there are 8,000,000 more spindles in the world than 
there was three years ago, or about 137,000,000, against 
129,000,000 in 1908, when the world took almost the 
whole of the big crop of that year at an average price 
of about 91-2 cents on a basis of middling. In this 
there is food for thought and sober reflection. 

Under the circumstances we would not advise follow- 
ing the decline any further, despite the fact that spots re- 
main weaker than futures and have led in the race to 
lower levels since opening of the season owing to poor 
tenants, principally in the South Atlantic and East Gulf 
states, having sold their cotton on the scale down just as 
fast as it was gathered and ginned. On the contrary, we 
now favor buying on any further decline of importance, 
should further declines of import take place. For, while 
it is possible for the price of cotton to work lower, the 
cost of production, which is fully 8 cents to the farmer, 
because of the high cost of living, made so by dear food 
for man and beast, dear labor, dear land, dear mules, 
dear fertilizer, dear implements, ete.; and as 9 cents at 
tide water means 81-2 cents in the interior, this feature 
might lead to a substantial reduction in the acreage next 
This suggestion, reduction of acreage, in addi- 
tion to the advice to hold cotton for better prices, will 
probably be proposed by the conference of Southern 
Governors, called to convene on October 30th in this city. 
Moreover, because of this crop having opened unusually 
early in all sections of the belt, and picking and ginning 
have also progressed at a record breaking rate under the 
most favorable of climatic conditions this fall, it is pos- 
sible that extreme large crop estimates, 15,000,000 bales 
or more, may not be realized. 

If this crop is not more than 14,500,000 bales, present 
prices would seem to be low enough, and we believe that 
spinners and the world in general will agree on this point 
too. If this should come to pass, increased buying for 
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trade accounts, for consumption and for replenishing 
empty bins and shelves, and for investment by the gen- 
eral public, would, in all likelihood, become a reality and 
be the means of bringing about a steadier market, and, 
perhaps, a gradual advancing tendency of values. 
Therefore, we would advise spinners of American to en- 
ter the market at once for their future requirements, with 
the view of buying on the seale down, should further de- 
clines be reeorded, for while it is possible for the market 
to break another cent, or to 8 cents, the average of such 
a decline, and it may not be witnessed, would be 8 1-2 
cents, at which figure the South would probably reduce 
the acreage next year and produce less cotton in 1912. 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market for the past month has shown 
considerable general improvement, particularly in the hos- 
iery line. The underwear market has been more or less 
spotty, although at times there were a considerable num- 
ber of rush orders and some expected shortages of popu- 
lar lines has developed as was anticipated and freely pre- 
dicted by many people conversant with market condi- 
tions. At the opening of the month, it became very evi- 
dent that initial business on spring goods had been pret- 
ty well cleaned up, and not a great deal more was ex- 
pected until a later date, when the duplicates come in. 
Staple cotton hosiery was firm in price and there was an 
inereasing demand for immediate deliveries. This ap- 
plied as well to silk, although in the latter ease there 
was more difficulty experienced in getting spot goods. 
There was considerable spot ealls for 50 cent silks in 
both hose and half hose, and a number of mills were way 
behind in their deliveries. 

During this period of the month, the spring business 
in underwear was extremely unsatisfactory to the aver- 
age manufacturer. There has been hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing on the part of jobbers and retailers for a long time, 
and this has resulted in a situation for manufacturers 
which has placed them in a more or less embarrassing 
position. The decline in the cotton market is supposed 
to be the reason that the spring business was almost at a 
standstill during this period. Almost all duplicates that 
were coming in were for prompt deliveries, indicating 
that buyers were not at all inelined to anticipate their 
-requirements. Manufacturers, however, continued re- 
porting that they were busy making deliveries of fall 
goods and that the prevailing cold snap has made buy- 
ers more urgent than ever. Many buyers believed that 
the yarn prices would react in sympathy with cotton 
prices, and they did not eare to make any purchases on 
the prevailing basis of values. The general expression 
in the trade, however, was that no matter what happened 
to the cotton market, prices on hosiery and underwear 
would not be revised any more. Spinners argued that 
they could not afford to sell yarns any cheaper than 
they were then doing, and most of the knitters declined to 
make any reduction on any lines. 

The middle of the month brought some better demand 
for underwear owing to the cool weather that showed up 
about this time. These orders were, however, for spot 
goods and the jobbers had considerable difliculty in se- 
euring the materials desired for immediate shipment. 
Manufacturers of sweaters were reported to be way be- 
hind in deliveries and duplicate orders were still coming 
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in. Women’s coat sweaters were in good demand and 
trade in novelties was reported to be fair. One manu- 
facturer reported a good business in aviation caps also. 
There was a searcity of cotton rib goods for immediate 
shipment and fleeces were taken quite freely owing to 
the better supplies on hand. Manufacturers of woolen 
underwear also reported quite-a sharp demand in the 
far West fur immediate shipment. On spring lines of 
underwear, however, there was still very little doing ow- 
ing to the declining eotton prices and the continued opin- 
ion of some jobbers that these lower prices would be re- 
flected later in the knit goods lines. 

In the cotton hosiery division of the market, business 
was almost at a complete standstill at this period, with 
the exception of rush orders for heavy weight fleece 
lined hosiery and to some extent for woolen hosiery. Job- 
bers left their buying until such a late date that they 
were now sending forward urgent requests fur supplies 
and seemed to be somewhat surprised that the mills were 
not in a position to make immediate shipment of all the 
goods required. A representative of a Southern hosiery 
manufacturer, producing medium coarse cotton goods, said 
that he was in receipt of orders from his mill to advance 
prices two and a half cents on all lines for immediate, as 
well as future deliveries. The reason for this advance was 
the’ fact that approximately 75 per cent of the production 
of the mill had been sold and that they expected the re- 
maining 25 per cent to be absorbed by re-orders. The 
balbriggan situation was badly mixed and manufacturers 
seemed to be making every effort to be firm, but it is un- 
derstood that here and there prices have been shaded re- 
cently. 

As the month closes, hosiery is showing more strength 
and duplieate orders are more numerous in all lines, but 
there are no great signs of activity in the underwear mar- 
ket. The uncertainties in regard to cotton prices and the 
possibility of yarn prices changing is causing much 
aloofness among buyers. Sweaters still hold in strong 
demand throughout the spot market. The most popular 
selling sweaters are those in plain colors with whites and 
greys in the lead. In the hosiery lines, while silk is an 
important faetor, a great many orders are being re- 
ceived for medium weight cotton and mercerized lisle 
goods, owing to the flimsy construction of the cheaper 
grades of silk goods. The construction of these cheap 
silk hose is such as to prohibit their being worn more 
than two or three times, to say nothing of the possible 
results of laundrying, which would in most cases, reduce 
them to rags. One of the latest designs in this 25 cent 
silk hosiery is a spun silk striped half hose. The stripe 
is cireular, about an eighth of an inch in width and about 
an ineh apart and is made in all colored goods. The 
merchandise has only recently been put on the market and 
its reception by the trade is still problematical. Some 
manufacturers were inclined to believe that there might 
be a field for sueh goods in the South. Inasmuch as these 
goods will probably have the same defects as the other 
cheap silk hosiery as above described, it is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the Southern trade will take them up with any 
great degree of enthusiasm. 

The meeting of the New York State Knit Goods As- 
sociation at Amsterdam, N. Y., on the 26th is the cen- 
ter of all interest at this time. The question of when 
to have their fall opening of underwear lines for the 
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season of 1912 has been under diseussion for some weeks 
and will be settled during this meeting. There has been 
a decided disposition to delay this opening as long as pos- 
sible. Conditions in the trade have reached a point where 
it may be necessary to re-arrange spring prices, due to 
lower cotton and the fact that buyers have been unusually 
slow in placing their spring orders. Another feature 
which has been very bad for many of the houses handling 
knit goods lines, is the fact that even after receiving a 
large order, they frequently receive a countermand with- 
in four or five days or a week, cancelling the order whieh 
they had already booked and expected to fill. This fea- 
ture makes the demand of a very unfavorable character 
‘and creates more or less uneasiness in all branches of 
the trade, It is a disputed question 2s to whether manu- 
facturers will be able to get together on any mutual price 
agreement at the association meeting. This has been tried 
before but without much suceess. 


THE YARN MARKET. 


Owing to the great decline in raw eotton prices during 
the past month, the yarn market has varied to a econsider- 
able degree and prices have fallen off in many instances. 
At the beginning of the month, in spite of the declining 
eotton market, there was better business in cotton yarns 
and orders of 25,000 to 50,000 pounds were not at all un- 
common; while some of mueh larger size were reported 
in both weaving and knitting yarns. Spinners were be- 
lieved to be avoiding producing yarn for stuck wherever 
possible, and had at that time no opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the low prices of the new erop cotton. There 
was considerable activity in skein and combed yarn for 
the lace trade and hosiery manufacturers, and considerable 
business was done in combed peeler and Sea Island mercer- 
ized yarns. Many knitters are reported to be giving prefer- 
ence to Southern spun yarns over Eastern spun yarns. 
The demand for the weaving trade held steady during this 
period. 

As the month advanced, yarn buyers became more 
bearish and their purchases more of the hand-to-mouth 
variety. There were rumors that some orders had been 
taken in the South on the basis of 16 1-2 cents for 10s 
cones, but reliable market men doubt this statement, as 
many quotations are being held- strongly above the prices 
quoted at the close of the preceding month. Because of 

‘ the various rumors as to what yarns were to do and what 
cotton was doing, it was diffieult for dealers to keep posted 
on prices during this period. One prominent dearler on the 
New York market is quoted as saying that “everybody on 
this market is now trying to do the best he can each day 
with the best before him. I do not mean to say the best 
from the standpoint of moral or commercial excellence, 
but the best with a view of adjusting his debts and pre- 
venting greater involvement, or capturing a fractional 
profit if he be so fortunate.” 

Spot yarns continued to be picked up in the market in 
small lots at varying prices, with buyers steadily trying 
to force the market to still lower levels. It was a very 
hard matter to induce either weavers or knitters to place 
orders for any distance ahead, as they were confident that 
spinners wouid accept considerably lower prices a little 


later on. Dealers are managing to move some of the 


stocks they still own, but they state they are being forced 
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to accept prices quite a little: hewer than what the yarns 
originally cost them. The combed yarns were in a much 
stronger position and values were held much more firmly 
than in the ease of carded yarns. As the month wore on 
the yarn prices seemed to soften a trifle and a fair amount 
of business was reported as being transacted at about a 
quarter to a half a cent below the market price. 


As the month drew to a close, reports became more 
prevalent that short sellers were once more active in the 
yarn trade. Even the best posted factors in the market 
seemed to be entirely at sea regarding the ultimate selling 
price of raw cotton, and this fact was being used to assist 
in the attempt to push down the yarn prices. Fair size 
volumes of business was reported in the various yarn mar- 
kets during this period and sales of 50,000 pound lots were 
more numerous than at any time during the month. Knit 
goods manufacturers have bought considerable quantities 
of both carded and combed yarns. Spinners are inelined 
to be firm on prices for prompt delivery, but are anxious 
for future deliveries. Prices on weaving yarns, both those 
in stock and those to be made on orders, show wide varia- 
tion, and it is hard to understand how ‘figures that are re- 
ported ean be quoted from spot transactions. Trade in 
contract yarns was in some instances fair, but prices ruled 
irregular. The general undertone of the market, however, 
was weak. Some sales were reported as being made on a 
basis of 17 1-2 cents for 10s cones. There are also rumors 
that spinners are making very low offers for contracts to 
run through into next year. There is very little doubt, 
however, that the larger part of the price uncertainty is 
due to impending tariff conditions and the squally political 
outlook. That cotton has about reached its lowest level 
for this season is admitted by nearly every person at all 
familiar with present crop conditions, and spinners should 
be careful about making concessions in yarn prices that 
may perhaps not be borne out by the raw material prices 
which they will have to meet later. 


“The New York quotations at the close of the month are 


as follows: 
SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


48 BO BB..cccccccce 16 @17 fe. Sper 16%@.. 
BEB cccccscvecsecccces 18 @.. IGD Sdinddccdcocseces 19 @19% 
COR cacececdescccctess 19 @ BAD ccweccsrvesowacees 20 @21 
BEB cccccccccesoccces 21 @ BOB cccccccccccscccece 22 @.. 

SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 

46 00. BBsirescossss 16%@.. BOs BO BBB cccccccces 16%@17 
T4B ccvcccccsecscceve 18 @.. BED. cbc ctdtebdodvdeccecs 18%@.. 
SOG acccsvonsetosyess OD, GEO SOR wticccccccenddccs 20%@.. 
WE Tans kddeeoredetss 21%@.. BE Sacde cctngasacnde 21%@.. 
BRO. cdescosgevdeveses 25 @.. COE wacneceesonsecepe 26%@27 
Gn s.cbe te. scdukaos 31 @32 UN ee a So oS 40 @ 


SOUTHERN SINGLE.CHAIN WARPS. 


ee Ss 63 3.44055 2 GWA Meee, BOO nwdecsheosiivic cad 18%@.. 
Bhs std ocpene on bere 18% @19 i = ¢ Mein se 656 osteme 19%@.. 
Dts thc niccmnebeec-areeee: GE dbecdbcccsecesccstt. . Oe 
Ee ee ae te BOE dtd SoG cdoceecide 21% @22 
Ol ccnbesheneeseece nee 

SOUTHERN TWO-PLY CHAIN WARPS, 
RG. 00, 206i. ccccccdes 17%@18 B28. 00. TOBicdciasécces 18%@19 
PG Rancho cicescssade PP SO OO ids cbwtodeséccan 19%@.. 
BES ssdvcesesvcssvecs 21 @.. BOG havivec Vive svics 21 @.. 
 witeedieshasap oten 2119422 BU c.ctheks 6cdscedatan 28 @.. 
PE. 2ehensaetervosesve 32 @.. 

SOUTHERN PEELER FRAME CONES. 
Pn eenccendndhececes 17%@. BOS. ccccsveccownrptss 17%@. 
JOB ccwcvccinsccvscecs 17%@. DUS psu 0 dike cn csnan 17%@. 
oe a ee 18 @. WE Guan cocknesshitde 1Is\y@. 
SN cttectw so ctbeceons 18%@.. DOD Si beds 8d 0s Ceaece 194%@.. 
DOD cnc ced dc divans evians 20 @.. SE eee 20 @.. 
i divkabthoasavegss 19%@.. BR Wins che Pe Tae iets 21%@.. 
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CAUSES OF UNEVEN YARNS. 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY JOHN CURWEN. 





The production of a good and even yarn has always 
been an object worthy of attainment. This very laudable 
desire on the part of manufacturers, has been very much 
intensified within the last ten or fifteen years. An in- 
creased output and consequently greater competition in the 
open market, has brought about the need for a better and 
more perfect thread. In order to produce better and 
cheaper goods some of the cotton mill machinery—notably 
the cards—have been modified, improved, and rendered 
more sensitive in their operations. While some of the 
many alterations and improvements have, of course, been 
introduced with the intention of cheapening the production 
cost, simplifying the operations and increasing the quan- 
tity, they have also led along the lines to better work. The 
very excessive amount of work turned off by our machin- 
ery as at present constituted, militate to a certain degree 
against the making of a perfectly level thread. 

The subject of which this paper deals has been at all 
times a source of trouble and annoyance to manufacturers, 
superintendents and overseers in the various departments 
of the mill. It has also produced much irritation, not to 
say friction, between the powers that be and the staff of 
the mill, held responsible for the correction or elimina- 
tion of such “vagaries.” It is my intention in this article 
to point out, to the best of my ability and knowledge, 
some of the sources that give rise to irregular yarn. 

COTTON. 

It is a well known fact among mill men that cotton 
itself will at times produce uneven yarn. For instance, if 
one has several lots of cotton of varying marks, and the 
separate lots be not judiciously blended in the mixing, by 
alternate layers of the different marks, the result will be, 
to an extent quite appreciable, yarn irregular in strength 
and counts. When cotton is purchased in small lots good 
mixings are essential if uniformity in the product is desired. 
Even in the ease of large lots of cotton bearing the same 
mark, careful mixing is needed, and the larger the mix- 
ing the better the resultant yarn. Some mills do not make 
any mixings, that is, do not make stack mixings. In such 
eases there are opened at one time several bales, from ten 
to twenty bales according to the accommodation available. 
Though this plan may answer the purpose of a regular 
stack mixing, I doubt whether the results are as good. 
All mill men are aware that the cotton they use is not 
always exactly up to sample, and they avoid lack of 
uniformity by blending. 

A superintendent or overseer who, at any time, may 
have gone to the trouble of taking a lap weighing the 
standard weight in bulk, would have been very much sur- 
prised, when, having divided or measured the same lap into 
separate weighings of one or two yards each, he discovers 
the diserepancy in the individual weight of each of the 
sizings from the same lap. Though the finished lap be per- 
fectly correct, the differences in the weight of the sizings 
will be a revelation to him. Again, take a sizing of 


about ten yards of sliver from as many ecards and weigh 
them separately, when a similar result will be observed. 
Size the same ecards once more, say in about an hour or 
two afterwards, and the differences will again appear, in 
all probability the light ones becoming the heavier and 
the heavier ones the lighter. Nor will this difference be 
merely nominal; on the contrary, they will vary from heav- 
iest to lightest as many as two or three pennyweights. 
A similar inequality will be observable in the drawing 
frames, slubbers and subsequent processes, but the doub- 
lings and lessening bulk will have a tendency to, and does- 
to some degree, minimize this imperfection. 

So unexpectedly and steadily does variation creep in, 
that even where excessive doublings are in foree they do 
not entirely eradicate this propensity to unevenness. Take 
four or more bobbins from a speeder, working 12 hank 
combed stock, size them in 48 yards sizing all through the 
entire bobbins, then note the fluctuations in the separate 
weighings. Being satisfied from these practical tests that 
individual machines, through all the operations in picker 
and card room, are more or less irregular in the stock which 
they produce, one begins to ask one’s self the question of 
what is the origin of all these worrying troubles. This 
question, like many more we meet with in our journey 
through life, is more easily asked than it is answered. I 
will, however, try to answer it by the light of experience 
and observation, and perhaps I shall be enabled to do 
something towards directing the attention of my readers 
to a few of the more important points necessary to be 
kept in view, in trying to solve this very serious matter. 

Leaving the subject of variation, resulting from the 
cotton itself, to the few remarks above, though much more 
might be added, I will proceed with the machines. One of 
the most prolifie sources of irregularity is to be found in 
the handling of the machinery in the picker room. The 
opener or breaker lap machine, with hopper attached, 
should be uniformly fed; that is, when the hoppers have 
been adjusted to produce a given weight of lap, the supply 
of cotton to the hopper ought to be steady, and kept as 
nearly as possible at a certain height, say about three quar- 
ters full. The reason for this is, that a full hopper will 
make a heavy lap, whilst a nearly empty hopper will result 
in a light lap. These laps are somewhat evened up in the 
intermediate and finisher lappers. 

The next thing to pay attention to is to see that the 
belts and working parts of the eveners are doing their duty. 
The evener belt must be free from fluff, oil and dirt; it 
must be right in tension, and there must not be any slipping. 
The pedals of the evener ought to be kept clean and work 
freely. The fan performing a very important work in 
the operations of this machine, the belt must not slip, for 
a slipping fan belt will throw the cotton upon the screens 
in a very irregular manner, making a lap that may be the 
right weight as a finished lap, but will be very uneven in 
detail. Indeed, slipping of the lapper room belts is, I fear, 
accountable for a great amount of irregularity in the 
processes of the picker room. Opener and intermediate 
laps should be tested every day, and the finished laps put 
on the scales as often as possible. 

At some mills every finished lap is weighed and defec~ 
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tive ones returned to be run over. In throwing laps on the 
ereel table or traveling lattice of the lapper, it is bad policy 
to renew all the laps at one time; they should be graduated 
in size. This plan acts beneficially in two ways. It pre- 
vents the laps from going through double, avoiding irregu- 
Jar feeding and enabling the eveners to perform their work 
in a more satisfactory way; also it does not overweight 
the lattice, which would be liable to slip and sometimes 
-stop ‘momentarily, thus producing thin places in the lap. 
‘The capacity of the cone drums for evening up is limited. 
‘Strict attention to the working details of the lappers and 
openers, good steady help, with judicious supervision of 
-same are very needful in this department. 
THE CARD. 

The greatest variation at this machine comes chiefly, 
of course, from the lap, but there are a few minor points 
‘in the card itself which it is necessary to remember. Some 
-eards may differ from others in making more or less flat 
‘strips. The same with reference to fly, both cylinder and 
lickerin. In such cases the plates, front and back, screens 
and mote knives, should be overhauled and where neces- 
-sary re-set to bring them as nearly as possible into line with 
‘the other cards that are doing good work. I am fully 
-aware that it is not always feasible to get every card to 
‘work with the same amount of waste. I am merely refer- 
ring to the more glaring cases. 

Let it be here understood that I am speaking of cards 
-working the same kind of stock; for a card working a low 
.and dirty stock will necessarily throw off more waste, fly 
.and strips than a card working good, clean stock, even if 
‘both cards are set as nearly alike as can be. All cards be- 
‘longing to one system or preparation should have identical 
gproduction gears; draft gears should also be overhauled 
occasionally to ascertain that no wrong gears have been 
~used when casual changes have taken place. With regard 
to the changing of production gears, it is often assumed 
that no change in the weight of the sliver occurs. This 
‘however is not correct, especially when such change is a 
‘radical one, say three or more teeth at a time. Carders 
-will have noticed this peculiarity when they have come to 

-size their drawings, after having made such an alteration. 
“The explanation seems to be that the longer we leave the 
-cotton in a ecard the more it will lose and the quicker it is 
-delivered therefrom the less the loss. 

DRAWING, SLUBBER AND OTHER FRAMES. 

The drawing machine is also, under certain conditions, a 
-fruitful source of bad yarn. A careless, indifferent, or in- 
-eompetent hand can here do a considerable amount of bad 
-work, before it is detected, unless the work is carefully 
watched. It rarely happens that the importance of the 
work performed by the drawing frame is understood by the 
‘help, who are generally in attendance upon it. The writer 
of this paper was at one time considerably non-plussed 
by the unevenness of the counts of a certain preparation, 
at a mill where he was employed. Combed hosiery yarn 
was being spun from Egyptian cotton. The bobbin on 
the speeder was 12 hank. Occasional sizings were so 
erratic as to vary from one to two hanks above and below 
standard. Every conceivable cause for the difference had 
been sought for, but everything seemed correct, yet the 
trouble continued. At last, from several characteristics 
noticeable from a thoroughly exhaustive sizing of the 
-spun yarn, it was decided that the trouble would probably 
“be located in the drawing frame. Once an evil is traced 
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to its right source, its remedy is a simple matter. In the 
case in question the back sliver spoons were found to be 
out of balance. It appears that the drawing had sometime 
previously been working a heavier sliver, and when the 
change had been made to a lighter one, the spoons had 
not been balanced or changed to accommodate the new 
class of work. Had the change been in the opposite direc- 
tion no balancing would have been required and no evil 
results would have followed. 


As a consequence of the faulty spoons the attendant 
was constantly annoyed by the continued knocking off of 
the frame, through the spoons falling back upon the oseil- 
lating bar. As this proceeding was very irritating as well 
as keeping the attendant back in her work, the offending 
spoon was removed and the sliver was allowed to run 
through the frame without a stop-motion so far as that one 
end was concerned. The stock was passed through two 
heads of drawing and the mischief occurred in both ma- 
chines, and upon examination several spoons being found 
missing, they were ultimately discovered lying around in 
various places. This attendant either had no conception of 
the injury being done to the work, or she was very much 
to blame for not reporting the circumstance to the parties 
appointed for that purpose. As it was only a few of the 
lightest spoons that were causing trouble the thing was more 
difficult to discern; had all spoons been too light to work 
there would have been no effort to work the machine without 
its being fixed. 

The proof that the evil lay in this machine was evi- 
denced by this particular complaint ceasing after the frame 
had been put in order. Of course this was an exceptional 
ease and out of the ordinary run, but it may happen any- 
where, any day. It is, however, not likely to recur with 
the same individuals in charge. The parts referred to 
above do get out of order without any apparent cause and 
ought to be looked after and tested once a week. Such un- 
common mishaps as the one just related are the ones we 
should be in search of, as it is the unexpected that happens 
in cotton spinning as in any other business, only perhaps 
more so in the former. 

The help should not be allowed to overlap or throw 
over the ends whilst holding the starting handle. For good 
work the piecings should be spliced end to end. The 
drawing rolls to be examined at a stated time during the 
week. All channeled, hollow or lumpy leather rolls, where 
leather rolls are used, removed and replaced by perfect 
rolls. Top and bottom rolls kept free from roll laps, 
cleaned and oiled. The traverse guide motion being very 
important should work easily and freely. Great care should 
be exercised in observing that the loose boss rolls revolve 
freely upon their arbors; if such is not the case the drawn 
sliver will be much coarser than the standard hank. 

It must be kept in mind that variation from this cause 
is difficult to trace. Weight hooks and weights should come 
in for a periodical examination for the purpose of seeing 
that no weights are resting on the roll beam and that the 
rolls move freely and enable the material to be drawn 
evenly and uniformly. It is also of the most importance 
that the spaces between the rolls and the intermediate drafts 
of the frame be the correct ones for the hank produced. 
I fear that the intermediate drafts of this machine do not 
get the attention to which, by their importance, they are 
entitled. Ill drafted frames make thick and thin places in 
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the strand of sliver, causing the yarn to be poor and weak. 
The kind of drawing alluded to here, can be very easily 
discerned in the following simple manner. 

3reak the end of one delivery at the front rolls. Now 
start the frame holding the end of the sliver until about a 
yard has been delivered; stop the frame and twist the cot- 
ton with the hands until the “twists” meet at the nip of 
the rolls. If the twisted strand shows thick and thin places 
the frame doubtless requires redrafting, at least it will be 
none the worse for it. As these remarks will be read by 
textile beginners as well as by more advanced readers, I 
do not think it will be entirely valueless to go into detail a 
little here, respecting the drawing’ frame drafts. I will do 
this the more readily, because I was once on the horns of 
a dilemma through lacking a knowledge of this matter and 
its application to the subject under review. 


“It ought to be pointed out,” I quote from a former 
work of mine printed some years back, “that in a draw 
frame, where the draft or change gear drives the back roll, 
and the second and third rolls are driven from the back 
roll by means of’ two large double earriers, changing of 
draft gears does not make any relative change in. inter- 
mediate drafts. Indeed one of the objects sought, in 
driving from back roll by the double carriers was to change 
draft gear when necessary without altering relatively the 
intermediate drafts. In other cases and makes of frames 
the middle drafts are always altered when the draft gear 
is changed. The ratio of intermediate drafts, of which 
there are three, are frequently given as 1.20 to 1.30 for 
back draft, that is between third and 4th pair of rolls; 1.60 
to 1.80 between second and third pair of rolls; 2.60 to 3.00 
between first and second pair of rolls. 

As a guide for the distribution of the drafts I append 
the followi»g rule, which, by the way, I may remark is not 
so generally known. 

Ruie.—Take the square root of the total draft and add 
ten per cent. for the leading draft, between first and second 
rolls; take cube root of total draft for draft between second 
and third rolls; multiply the two drafts together and 
divide their sum into the total draft. The quotient will be 
the draft between third and fourth rolls. 

In order that this rule may be better understood I will 
attempt to illustrate it by an example. Suppose we have 
six ends doubled with a draft of 6; then the square root 
of 6 == 2.449, 10 per cent. of 2.449 = .2449. 

2.449 + .2449 — 2.6939 or the leading draft. 

The eube root of 6 = 1.817 or the second draft. 

2.6939 1.817 

—_—_—_—__—_—— = 1.22 or the third draft. 

6 

The total, however, may be more than six and even less 
than five. The application of the above rule will solve all 
diffieulties in dividing the drafts, no matter what the total 
draft of the machine may be. As the question of drawing 
frame drafts is something of a stumbling block to the 
beginner, I will work out the drafts of one head of drawing 
to show the manner in which the operation is performed. 
I suppose all or nearly all my readers are acquainted with 
the general rule for working draft caleulations, but there 
ean be no harm in repeating it. 

Take all the drives and diameters of back roll for a 
divisor; all the driven gears and diameter of front roll for 
a dividend; the quotient will be the draft. 
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Example: A drawing frame having the following 
gears, find total draft. Front roll gear, 20; driving erown 
gear, 100; draft gear, 59; driving back roll gear, 50; diam- 
eter of front roll, 14g inches, and back roll 114 inches. 
We have 

100 &* 50 & 11 
—_———_—_———. = 6.11 total draft. 
20 « 50 & 9 

First or leading draft between first and second rolls: 
End of front roll, 20; driving double earrier, 40; on double 
earrier, 30, driving second roll with 35; diameter of front 
roll, 1% inehes; diameter of second roll, 1% inches. We 
have 

40 & 35 & 11 
== 2.85 leading or first draft. 
20 « 30« 9 

Baek draft between third and fourth rolls: Back roll 
gear, 24; driving double earrier, 36; driving third roll, 24. 
Third roll, 14 inches in diameter; fourth roll, 14% inehes in 
diameter. We now have: 

36 & 24« 9 uE 
——————- = _ 1.24 back draft. 
24 29 9 
Total draft divided by the leading or back draft — 
break or second draft. 
6.11 
—_—_—_—— = 1.72 second draft. 
2.85 & 1.24 

Here we have first draft, 2.85; second draft, 1.72; and 
back draft, 1.22. These three drafts multiplied together 
will give the total draft. 


THE SLUBBING FRAME. 


Slubbing frames working the same hank and stock, 
ought to be geared alike, that is in the draft, twist, lay and 
tension gears. The cone belts, too, should if possible, ecom- 
mence working at the same distance from end of cone 
when starting up after doffing. Any inattention to these 
important particulars will prove troublesome, as it will 
cause the various frames to make slightly different counts 
that may show up later. There being no doubling on. the 
slubber, no single will be found unless what comes from 
the drawing frame. Carefully spliced piecings behind 
the frame, good cleaning and oiling of rolls and working 
parts, with an eye to correct winding of the bobbins are 
what is needed here. 

I would like to draw the attention of my readers, par- 
ticularly the young and inexperienced, to one very essential 
item about frames. It is that all frames, whether they be 
slubbers, intermediates, or speeders, should run from start 
to finish of set without any complaint of bad running from 
the frame hands. In truth the mischief is that some help 
will not at all times make a complaint. It takes up time 
to find the second, or section hand; and again, they may 
be busy elsewhere, so the help, he or she, fixes it. 

This is just where the danger lies. Any tinkering by 
the help in such eases where the winding arrangement of 
the frames are out of order, or imperfectly regulated, is 
the cause of much bad work and, where it prevails to any 
extent, is responsible for mueh irregularity in yarn. ~ 

It arises in the following manner: A frame or speeder 
starts work at the commencement of the doffing. The ends 
run rather tiglitly, seareely perceptible, perhaps, the first 
layer; after the earriage has made a change or two, the 
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ends, becoming more stretched, begin to snap off and break, 
eurling on. the flyer top. The attendant stops her frame, 
goes to the back of it, releases the rack by moving the 
tension gear, pieces up the broken ends and restarts the 
frame. This process may continue through a whule doffing 
and if not detected by some one or pointed out by the help, 
it may work a whole day or more, before it gets fixed. 

Sometimes the bobbins may be half full before the 
stretching begins, when the help will probably adept the 
same remedy, as in the previous ease. At other times the 
ends are too loose in wiiding, or, as some term it, will nut 
take up; in this ease also the operative winds up the rack 
and generally succeeds in making the machine run, at the 
expense of the counts, until time to deff. Most mill men, 
who have had anything like fair experience, have had this 
difficulty to deal with, at some part of their career; if not, 
their paths have led along pleasant lines. I would advise 
them, however, not to be too proud of the fact, it may 
transpire ai y time. 


The question may very reasonably be asked, why should 
a speeder, or any other machine governed by the winding 
business, get out of order when no change has been made? 
This is a large question, covering much ground. I will 
briefly intimate a few things, that sometimes may, and fre- 
quently do, disorganize the winding. Since the time when 
the machine was last changed and fixed to work accurately, 
many things may have taken place, any one of which would 
suffice to disarrange the bobbin winding arrangement. 
The cotton may have been changed in quality; perhaps it 
may be of a smoother and finer nature, the fibers adhering 
closer together, and though sizing right, the thread is smaller 
in diameter and takes up less room on the bobbin, eonse- 
quently the bobbin is smaller in diameter. Hence slack 
winding. 

The opposite of this may happen; the cotton may have 
changed to a soft, oozy material, therefore a larger bobbin, 
sizing correct but winding tight. The cotton may be of a 
lower grade losing a greater percentage in working through, 
not carrying well; again loose winding. The converse would 
produce tight winding. Dirty or loose eam belts or the 
slipping of any one of the train of gears connected with 
the differential motion; too much moisture, or very damp 
weather, all have an effect on the winding of the eotton on 
to the bobbin, and as such are possible factors in produc- 
ing unlevel yarn. 

As has been mentioned above, the fly frame and speeder 
ean contribute to the aggregate of faulty stock, in wind- 
ing. They ean also increase the same in other ways. Over- 
lapping the ends during creeling operations is a more seri- 
ous matter than it would at first appear to be. When 
the drafts of the machine are taken into reckoning, the 
effects of careless creeling, by overlapping or allowing 
singles to pass through comes out prominently. Let us for 
a moment suppose that an attendant in ereeling overlaps an 
end six inches. This will make the Jength of 30 inches on 
the bobbin made by the intermediate frame which has a 
draft of five. When this 30 inches goes to the speeder 
which has a draft of six it is lengthened to 300 inches. 
After passing through the spinning frame or mule it is 
again increased from eight to ten times, which at eight of a 
draft on the spinning frame makes the last attenuation 
2,400 inches of heavier yarn than for what it is caleulated. 
Six inches of single through the same processes would be, 
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of course, correspondingly light. Now suppose it should 
happen that in sizing, one should get hold of two such 
cops, and there is nothing improbable in such a supposi- 
tion, what a shock it would be likely to give one. 

It has been drawn and doubled until the original single 
or double has heen merged and it beeomes a fine point to 
be able to say how it happei.ed or where it first went wrong. 
Yes, undoubtedly careless ereeling has something to answer 
for. 

There is one more point I should like to mention before 
closing this paper. I refer to the habit that some frame 
and speeder tenders have of running their speeders after 
the machixe has knocked off for doffing. The object in view 
for this questionable practice, is, I believe, iwo fold: to 
economize time by a larger bobbin and therefore less 
doffing; and in the event of both frames stopping at once 
for doffing purposes, one frame is kept runni.g until the 
other is ready for starting up. In either ease it is a very 
reprehensible practice and should by all means be dis- 
countenanced. I need not here euter into the way opera- 
tives manage to run the machines after they have knocked 
off. 
have tried to guard against it by the aid of certain attach- 
ments, fixed to the frame. Wherever it oceurs the roving 
is stretched and is one of the causes of uneven yarn. 


It ean be and is done, although some machine makers 


When we come to consider the many things that go to 
swell the causes of irregularity, we appreciate the necessity 
for diligent watehfulness in all the operations from the 
picking room to the speeder. 
in the carding department, some is made elsewhere, but as 
Rudyard Kipling says, “That is another story.” In sum- 
ming up, and I have not by any means exhausted the ssub- 
ject, I must repeat what I have previously remarked in 
this article, that nothing but the closest attention to the 
working of the machines, strict but kind supervision of 
the help with a particular watch over the cleaning and 
oiling, ean successfully cope with the annoying and mis- 
chievous effects of unlevel yarn. 


“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCU- 
LATIONS. 


All uneven yarn is not made 





(Contributed Exclusively to Corton.) 
BY B. M. PARKER. 


PART IX. 


RAILWAY HEADS. 


The essential difference between the railway head and 
the drawing frame is the fact that the railway attempts to 
overcome the irregularities in the eard sliver by a change 
in the speed of the rolls while the drawing frame has no 
such mechanism and its evening effect is obtained solely 
from the faet that there are six ends doubled at the back, 
drawn out and delivered as one end at the front of about 
the same weight as the single ends received at the back. 
In the old style of railway head, connected direct to a 
line of eards by means of a traveling apron, it was essential 
that the front roll be the one to vary in speed as the material 
increased in weight but, after the introduction of the mod- 
ern revolving flat ecard, the railways took their slivers from 
eans and the back rolls on some were the ones that were 
made to vary in speed according to the bulk of material 
passing through the evener trumpet on the front. 
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In Fig. 25 is shown a diagram of the gearing of the Then a draft gear of 30 teeth will give a draft of 
railway head built by the Lowell machine shop. It will be 30> .1738=—5.214. 
noticed that the front roll is driven from the top cone, In Fig. 27 is shown a diagram of the gearing of the 
which is driven from the bottom cone and hence the top railway head built by the Saco-Pettee Co. Some differences 
cone speed varies with the position of the cone belt, this will be noticed in the construction as compared with the 
latter depending upon the pull exerted by the sliver as two just considered. The front roll is driven by a’ belt 
it passes through the evener trumpet, thus giving a eor- from the driving shaft under the frame and has a constant 
responding variation in the speed of the front roll. The speed. The front roll drives the second roll. The back 
back roll is driven at a constant speed from the driving oll is driven from the front roll by means of two short 
shaft and the second and third rolls are driven from the cones and friction belt and has a variable speed depending 
back roll. The draft gear is located on the end of the top upon the position of the cone belt. The back roll drives 
cone shaft. The break draft occurs between the front and _ the third roll. Any change in speed of back roll, due to 
second drawing rolls and this draft changes with any move- change in size of draft gear or movement of cone belt, 
ment of the cone belt or with any change in the size of the Py ae 9 
draft gear. The drafts between the other rolls remain —_ 
the same. This is in accordance with the old eustom of E ‘= ia: oa 

SRO R (ZONA. 


using the railway in connection with the old style stationary 
fat cards. a STEN as 


Considering we are using common rolls, or steel fluted oe avo R. 1F DIA. 
bottom rolls with leather covered top rolls, the following LF a 

gives the draft factor between the front and back rolls, 

both diameters being expressed as eighth’s: 


=r 
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seen} Fig. 26. Gearmne Puan or Warrin Ramway Heap. 


Fic. 25. Guarrmve Pian or Lowett Ramway Heap. will change the draft between the second and third rolls, 
the other drafts remaining the same. 
12 XX 72x 30 x 60 
—_—___—_—_____——-= 15 draft factor. 
36 & 32 & 37 K 27K 9 
Rule for using draft factor: Factor < gear = draft. 
Draft — factor — gear. ta DIA. 
Then a draft gear of 40 teeth would give a total draft epee atte 
of 6; as 15 x 406. y a 2 
It is assumed and understood that the evener cone belt — 62 74 
is working midway of the cones where the diameter of the 53 708" mow METALLIC pF R 
two are the same and they do not affect the draft. In 
running railways this point should be looked after, as it ‘oi 
gives plenty of leeway for belt movement in either direc- zoek] 
tion when variations in weight of card sliver oceur. T 
In Fig. 26 is shown a diagram of the gearing of the 
railway head built by the Whitin Machine Works. In 
general plan it is similar to the one just illustrated. Using 
leather rolls the following gives the draft factor, figuring 
between the 2% inch ealender and the 14% inch back draw- 
ing roll, both diameters being expressed as eighths: 
20« X44 55 ot , ye 


43 « 30 K 24 9 Fig. 27. Gzarrne Puan or Saco-Perres Raruway Heap. 
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Figuring between the 2 inch calender and the 14% inch 
back drawing roll, we get the following draft factor: 

16 & 32 « 24 & 100 60 

—_—__—_—————-= 316 draft factor. 

24 45 «24K KX KO 

Rule for using draft factor on Saco-Pettee railway 
head: Factor ~ draft gear. Factor — gear = draft. 

Therefore a 50 tooth draft gear will give a draft of 
6.32. 

Fig. 28 shows a diagram of the gearing of the drawing 
frame built by the Lowell Machine Shop. This gearing is 
different from those to follow in that the draft gear is 
located in the position ordinarily occupied by the crown 
gear, a larger draft gear having the effect of causing a 





Fie. 28. Gzarmne Puan or Lowett Drawine Frame. 


slower speed of the back roll, hence increasing, instead of 
decreasing, the draft and also the third roll drives the 
‘back roll instead of the back roll driving the third roll, as 
is the common practice. The gears on the end of back and 
«alender rolls are numbered two sizes, the letter ¢ referring 
to the size gear to use with common rolls and the letter m 
for metallic rolls. 

Using the gearing for common rolls and figuring be- 
tween calender and back drawing rolls, using a 41 tooth 
draft gear, we get a total draft of 6.46, as follows: 

24 61 22 & 41 & 65 & 28 & 27 

$$ —_—$$_$_$_—__—_—_—_— = 6.46 total draft. 

45 & 61 & 26 & 25 & 25 & 25 & 9 

By leaving out the draft gear of 41 teeth in the above 
-caleulation, we get the draft factor, as follows: 


24 61 Xx 22 X XK 65 & 28 K 27 


==1576 draft factor. 

45 xX 61 & 26 & 25 & 25 & 25 & 9 

Rule for using draft factor on Lowell drawing frame: 
‘Factor < gear == draft. Draft — factor = gear. 

By using the same method of figuring we can get the 
following intermediate drafts. 

Draft oceurring between first and second drawing rolls: 

11 & 35 & 45 





== 3.08 draft. 

25 &K 25 « 9 

Draft oceurring between second and third drawing rolls: 
9 < 25 & 25 & 41 & 65 

—$$_—__—__—_—_—_——————- = 1.626 draft. 

45 & 35 & 26 K 25 K 9 

Draft oceurring between third and back drawing rolls: 
9 < 27 K 28 

—_—__—_—_—_—— = 1.209 draft. 

25 & 25 &9 

Draft oceurring between calender and front drawing 

volls: : 
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24 61 & 22 
——————- = 1.066 draft. 

45 & 61 11 

The product of these four intermediate drafts should 
be equal to the total draft, as figured previously, or 


3.08 X 1.626 < 1.209 1.066 — 6.46 total draft. 


In using metallie rolls on either drawing frames or 
railways, the common eustom is to use a 1% inch front 
roll and a 1% inch roll for the other three lines, bottom 
and top rolls the same size. The rolls are made of different 
pitch, that is, different number of flutes for each inch in 
diameter; a 32 pitch roll being more commonly used on 
the front line, while a 32 or 24 piteh roll is used on the 
second line, a 24 pitch roll is used on the third line and a 
16 pitch roll is used on the back line. On account of the 
crimping action of the flutes the rolls deliver more than 
a smooth roll of the same diameter. The pitch line collars, 
located just beyond the flutes, keep the flutes from bottom- 
ing, thus preventing the eutting of the material as it passes 


through the rolls. The flutes of the coarser fluted rolls are. 


deeper and cause a greater crimping of the material and 
give a greater increase to the delivery of the roll. The 
collars on the 24 and 32 pitch rolls are of such size as to 
give about the same increase in delivery, tests having been 
made which indicate this increase at about 33 per cent. 
The 16 pitch roll, being coarser fluted and the flutes deeper, 
gives it about 47 per cent increase in delivery over a com- 
mon roll of the same diameter. From the above, we can 
get the effective diameter of any metallic roll by increasing 
its diameter by 33 per cent or 47 per cent depending upon 
its pitch and this method ean be used in working out dra 
on metallic rolls. 


-The following table gives the diameters, the pitch, the 
effective diameters and the effective diameters reduced to 
sixths, so as to facilitate the finding of draft, ete. 

1 inch roll, 32 piteh, effective diameter 1.33, figured 
as 8/6. 

1% ineh roll, 32 pitch, effective diameter 1.50, figured 
as 9/6. 

1% inch roll, 32 pitch, effective diameter 1.66, 
as 10/6. 

1% inch roll, 32 piteh, effective diameter 1.83, 
as 11/6, 


figured 


figured 

1% ineh roll, 32 piteh, effective diameter 2.00, figured 
as 12/6. 

It should be remembered that any 24 pitch roll ean be 
figured as a 32 pitch roll. 

1% inch roll, 16 piteh, effective diameter 1.66, 
as 10/6. 

1% ineh roll, 
as 11/6. 

13% ineh roll, 
as 12/6. 

1% ineh roll, 
as 13/6. 

A 2 inch ealender roll is figured as 12/6. 

A 2% inch calender roll is figured as 15/6. 

A 3 inch calender roll is figured as 18/6. 

With the above table as reference, it is easy to figure 
the draft of metallic rolls. The pitch of a metallic roll is 
easily detected by the appearance of the flutes, but if not 
certain, count the number of flutes and divide by the 
diameter of the roll. 


figured 
figured 


figured 


16 piteh, effective diameter 1.83, 
16 pitch, effective diameter 2.00, 


16 pitch, effective diameter 2.07, figured 
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In Fig. 29 is shown a diagram of the gearing of the 
drawing frame built by the Whitin Machine Works, geared 
for metallic rolls. The total draft between the 3 inch 
calender roll and the 1% ineh, 16 piteh back drawing roll, 
using a 30 tooth draft gear, is as follows: 

18 X50 «19 72 70 

- -== 6.27 total draft. 

30 & 56 & 30 & 30 & 10 

The diameters of the ealender and back rolls are ex- 
pressed as 18 and 10 as shdwn in the table above. 

By leaving out the draft gear of 30 teeth in the above 





ealeulation, we get the draft factor: 

18 « 55 & 19 & 72 & 70 

——_________—_—_—_—_ = 188 draft factor. 

30 «& 56 & 30 & X & 10 

Rule. Factor —gear= draft. Factor ~ draft = gear. 

Assuming the front and second rolls to be 32 pitch, the 
third roll 24 piteh and the baek roll 16 pitch, we ean figure 
the draft between the different rolls, as fullows: 

Draft between calender and front rolls: 

18 X55 X19 

—==1.017 draft. 

30 & 56 & 11 

Draft between front and second rolls: 

11 «& 40 & 30 

—_——_——— = 2.716 draft. 

20 « 27 « 9 

Draft between second and third rolls: 


9 < 27 K 20 K 72 K 70 & 27 & 24 





== 1.74 draft. 

30 X 40 X 30 & 30 K 26 & 36 X9 

Draft between third and back rolls: 

9X 36 X 26 
= 1.30 draft. 

24 27 « 10 

The product of these four intermediate drafts is 6.25, 
which is very close to that figured direct from the gearing. 
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Fic. 29. Geartxnc PLAN oF Wuittn Drawing Frame. 


The actual drafts on the railways or the drawing 
frames as figured from the weight of the slivers on back 
and front, varies somewhat from the figured draft as ob- 
tained from the gearing. This difference is due to the vary- 
ing amount of erimping of the material by the fiutes of 
the rolls and the amount of such variation depends upon the 
bulk of the material being handled. For instance, with 
the same drafts and speed, a heavy sliver being doubled 


and fed into the back of the machine, will show less varia- 
tion in the actual and figured drafts ‘than if a light sliver 
was being handled. This is explained by the fact that the 
heavy mass of fibers entering the back rolls do not yield to 
the crimping action of the flutes to the extent that a lighter 
mass of fibers would and hence the increase in the working 
diameter of the back roll is not so great. When the mass 
has reached the front rolls its bulk has been decreased 
enough to allow of the full crimping effeet of these rolls. 
However, draft caleulated by the above method will come 
near enough to the aetual draft for most practical purposes. 

Fig. 30 shows a diagram of the gearing of the drawing 
frame built by the Saco-Pettee Co. The following gives the 
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SOTO S35 FOR LEATHER ROLLS. 
F9TO4S FOR METALLIC ROLLS. 


so 
Fig. 30. Gearing PLAN or Saco-Perree Drawine FRAME 


draft factor, with common rolls, figuring between the 2 
ineh ealender and the 1% ineh back rolls: 

16 & 32 & 24 «K 100 « 60 

 ——— = 316 draft factor. 

24K 45x« 24K X KD 

Figuring the draft factor for metallic rolls, we get the 
following: 

12 « 42 & 24 « 100 & 60 

—__—________———- = _ 280 draft factor. 

24% 45 &K 24% X K 10 

Using a 45 tooth draft gear with metallic rolls will give 
only a draft of 6.22, while with common rolls the same 
gear will give a draft of 7.02. This readily shows the in- 
crease in the erimping of the coarse fluted back rolls over 
the finer fluted front rolls for, if both the front and back 
rolls crimped the. material to the same extent, the drafts 
with metallie and leather rolls would be the same. 

A diagram of the gearing of the drawing frame built 
by Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., is shown in 
Fig. 31. Figuring for metallic rolls between the 3 inch 
calender and the 1% inch back roll, we get the following 
draft factor: 

18 «& 108 & 19 & 98 & 66 

——_________—_—_——- = 336.8 draft factor. 

52 62K 22K X10 

A diagram of the gearing of the drawing frame bnilt 
by the Mason Machine Works is shown in Fig. 32. This 
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gearing is arranged for metallie rolls. 
311, as shown below: 


15 & 31K 90 & 48 


44 22% XX 10 


== 311 draft factor. 


Rile for using the above two factors: Factor — draft = 


gear. Factor — gear = draft. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that, with the ex- 
ception of the Lowell drawing frame, all the frames are 


geared very similarly, in each ease a larger draft gear will 
drive the back roll faster, feed in more material, décrease 
the draft and increase the weight of the sliver on the front. 


LIFTING ROLL 
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Fig. 31. Geartna PLAN oF Tlowarp & BUuLLOUGI 
DrawWINnG FRAME. 


The Saco-Pettee railway is similarly arranged, while the 
Lowell and Whitin railways are differently constructed, a 
larger draft gear on these last two has the effect of in- 
creasing the speed of the front roll, increasing the draft 
and reducing the weight of the sliver. 
The following rule will give the actual draft of the 
frames: 
Weight of single sliver on back  doublings 
: = draft. 
Weight of sliver on front 
The draft increases as the size of the draft gear de- 
creases and the following holds good on all except the 
Whitin railway and the Lowell railway and drawing: 
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The draft factor is Gear on the frame < draft of the frame 





, = draft gear needed 
draft de-ired 
Example: If a drawing frame with a 50 tooth draft 
gear has a draft of 6, what size gear will be needed to give 
a draft of 5.75? 
50 & 6 
== 52 tooth draft gear. 
5.79 
On the Lowell railway and drawing and the Whitin 
railway the rule would be as follows: 
Gear on frame draft desired 





= draft gear needed. 
Draft of the frame 
In dealing with the weight of the sliver and the draft 
gear, the following rule applies, with the same exceptions 
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as noted above, and enables a change of draft gear direct 
to give any desired variation in weight of sliver: 
Gear on frame weight of sliver desired 
= draft gear needed. 
Weight of sliver on frame 
Example: If a drawing frame is producing a 50 grain 
sliver with a 60 tooth draft gear, what size draft gear will 
be needed if the sliver is desired to be 42 grains in weight? 
60 « 42 
== 50.4 or 50 tooth draft gear needed. 
50 


On the Lowell railway and drawing and the Whitin 
railway the same rule would be changed as follows: 
Gear on frame < weight of sliver on frame 
= draft gear needed. 





Weight of sliver desired 


PRODUCTION. 

The basis of the production ealeulations on the above 
frames is the speed of the front roll and the weight of the 
sliver. In dealing with the older types of railways and 
those geared as shown in Figs. 25 and 26, the speed of the 
front roll is a variable quantity depending upon the size 
of the draft gear and the position oceupied by the cone 
belt, consequently there is always present a chance for 
error. On the drawing frames and those railways that have 
a constant front roll speed, the production ean be figured 
accurately. There is always present a small element of 


error in the ecaleulations due to the fact that there is a 
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greater length of silver delivered to the can than is de- 
livered by the front roll, due to the tension between these 
points, necessary to keep the ends tight. However, this 
is small and may be neglected. 

Example. What is the production in a ten hour day 
of a drawing frame, if the front roll is 1% inches in dia- 
meter, making 400 revolutions per minute and delivering 
a 50 grain sliver? Allow for 20 per cent loss of time and 
assume the use of common rolls. The circumference of a 


1% inch common roll is 4.32 inches then: 
4.32 < 400 x 600 < 50  .80 


= 164.6 pounds produced. 
36 < 7000 

By eliminating the two variable quantities, the speed of 
the front roll and the weight of the sliver, we get the pro- 
duction constant, as follows: 

4.32 « 600 « .80 

—_——_—_—_——- = .00823. 

36 x 7000 , 

Rule for using the production constant: Production 
constant X< revolutions per minute of front roll K weight 
of sliver = pounds per day production. 

Example: Find the production of a drawing frame with 
a front roll speed of 400 revolutions per minute and 
delivering a 50 grain sliver? 

00823 400 * 50 = 164.6 pounds. 

The above constant applies to all railways or drawing 
frames with 13% inch front common roll, based on a 
ten hour day, with 20 per cent loss of time for stoppages. 

In dealing with frames equipped with metallic rolls, 
we must allow for the extra delivery of the front roll due 
to the crimping action of the flutes. This crimping, as 
has been noted in a 32 pitch roll, amounts to about 33 per 
cent so, in the above ecaleulation, we can increase the cir- 
eumference of the front roll by 33 per cent and in place 
of the 4.32 inch used, put 5.75 inch as the circumference 
of the metallic roll. This will give a caleulated production 


of 219 pounds instead of 164.6. Another method of getting 


the same thing would be to increase the production figured 
for common rolls by 33 per cent. 
The above production constant of .00823 can be in- 


reased by 33 per cent and which will give a production 


constant that can be used for metallic rolls, as follows: 
00823 1.33 = .01095 production constant for metallic 
rolls. The same rule for use of this constant applies as 
before, then: .1095 & 400 & 50 == 219 pounds produced. 
In the above, one delivery is assumed as the basis. The 
production of a drawing frame varies directly with the 
speed of the front rolls and the weight of the sliver. 
Example, a drawing frame is producing 160 pounds 
per day with a front roll speed of 400, what speed would be 
required to give a production of 140 pounds per day? 
400 140 
== 350 revolutions per minute of front roll. 
160 
Example. A drawing frame is delivering a 50 grain 
sliver and producing 160 pounds per day, what would be 
the production if the weight of the sliver was increased to 
56 grains? 
160 < 56 
—_——— = 179.2 pounds. 
50 
(To be continued.) 


PREPARATION OF COTTON FOR SURGI- 
CAL PURPOSES.* 


BY FRED B. KILMER. 


The use of cotton fiber in surgery as an application to 
wounds is of comparatively recent origin. Cotton cloth in 
strips has long been employed as an outer or retaining 
bandage. Lint was, until quite recently, made, as its name 
implies, of flax. About 1837, loose cotton was suggested 
for the direct covering of wounds, but was not generally 
adopted. In 1864, Augustus Touraine, a surgeon-major in 
the army of Maximilian, published a formula and process 
for the preparation of “Hydrophile” cotton. 

The real introduction of absorbent cotton into surgery 
is due to Sir Joseph Lister. The Lister system, as first 
practiced, called for the use of cotton and gauze dressings 
impregnated with antisepties. The first of these dressings 
used was non-absorbent, but very early cotton fiber and 
gauze were demanded which would absorb wound- dis- 
charges and antiseptic solutions. 

Absorbent cotton fiber, under the name of “Absorbent 
Cotton,” became an article of commerce about 1877. Now 
wherever surgery is practiced cotton fiber in some form is 
the basis of every form of dressing. The industry is noted 
for its rapid growth. Twenty years ago there was no 
maker who could produce as much as one hundred pounds 
at one time. The wholesale price of absorbent cotton in 
1881 was $1.12 a pound for pound packages; in smaller 
packages, $2.25 a pound. At the present time the whole- 
sale price ranges from 18 cents for the lower grades to 30 
cents a pound for the higher types. 

One of the laboratories in the United States, where this 
article is produced, has in process upwards of 20,000 
pounds at one time. The present output of cotton for 
surgical purposes is upwards of 6,000,000 pounds a year, 
and there is invested in this industry a capital aggregating 
five millions of doilars. As to surgical cotton, the best 
produced as recently as 15 years ago was yellow, dirty, 
and not absorbent. It was packed in wads and put up in 
all sorts of boxes and paper wrappings. The improvement 
introduced about 1887 by an American maker, whereby the 
absorptive power and the whiteness was increased, and the 
cotton put up in continuous sheets with layers of tissue 
paper between, had a pronounced effect upon the con- 
sumption. 

Absorbent cotton, carefully made from clean, straight 
fiber, of the type known as Texas strict middlings, is elas- 
tie and springy, and will absorb about fifteen times its 
weight of water. The moisture is quickly diffused through 
the whole of the fiber. It does not pack and lie hard on 
the flesh, but stands up, forming an absorbent cushion. 
Cotton made of a low grade fiber, or from mill waste or 
old rags lacks absorbing and diffusing power, and when 
wet packs down like so much clay. 

SELECTION OF FIBER. 

In the preparation of cotton for surgical uses, the selec- 
tion of the raw cotton, the grade, and the staple are not the 
only faetors to be considered. The high-class fibers repre- 
sented in the Sea Island and Egyptian types, which are 
long stapled and small in diameter are unsuitable, since 


*From the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. 
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they would produce a thread too fine for surgical gauze, and 
could be made absorbent only with difficulty. The Egyp- 
tian and Brazilian types are rough and wooly; the brown 
varieties of these types can scarcely be made white in the 
processes which are employed. The East Indian fibers 
are rarely used, for the reason that those which are low in 
price are short, harsh, brittle, weak in staple, and often 
very badly stained, and mixed with leaves and dirt. The 
most desirable kinds are those represented by the American 
types known as Orleans, Texas, Allenseed, Mobile, and 
Benders. 

The grade strict middlings gives the best results. To 
make a good product, the fiber must be free from seed, 
leaf, sand, and mud, which even under the most careful 
treatment will appear in the finished product, and cannot 
be made absorbent. Stained, tinged, or off-colored fiber 
will never become white; and absolute whitendéss is of prime 
importance. In every pod of cotton, when the plant reaches 
maturity, there remains an undergrowth of short hairs at 
the base of the seed. If the ginning process is run very 
closely, these hairs are removed, and mixed with the longer 
fiber. They are not perfect fibers, and never become fully 
absorbent or white, and have a great tendency to form what 
are known as nibs or nebs. Again, unripe or immature 
fibers have to be reckoned with. They are extremely thin 
and transparent, with little or no twist. When spun into 
yarn they contract and tie themselves into knots. These 
unripe fibers contain no cellular opening, do not form capil- 
lary tubes, and do not become absorbent. Under the action 
of chemical agents they have a tendency to become brittle. 

In spinning mills, where the better grades of woven 
cloths are produced, all nebs, unripe, immature, and short 
fibers are removed in the carding and combing processes. 
The carded, or combed-out product, known as “card waste,” 
“eombers’ waste,” “linters’ waste,” “fly waste,” ete., is con- 
sumed in the manufacture of low-priced surgical cotton. 
The higher grades ean only be produced from cotton fibers 
of a good grade and staple. 

The process now generally followed for rendering ecot- 
ton fibers absorbent is that originally devised by Slocum 
and modified by the writer. At first glance, the chemical 
processes involved will appear quite like the familiar bleach- 
ing methods, but there are essential points of difference. 
Cotton fiber can be bleached without being rendered absorb- 
ent, and it can also be made absorbent without being 
bleached. On the Continent, cotton fiber and woven gauze 
are made absorbent and prepared for surgical use by simple 
extraction of the fatty matters with solvents such as petro- 
leum ether, carbon bisulphide, or by an alkaline treatment 
without bleaching. The resulting product is fairly absorb- 
ent, but is not white. 

Bleached cotton cloths and fibers which are not absorb- 
ent are well known products. No bleacher in the trade 
would dare subject his fiber to the very drastic treatment 
used in the processes here outlined. The principal opera- 
tions in the preparation of cotton fiber for surgical uses, 
in the form of absorbent cotton and surgical gauze, may 
be summarized as follows: 

A. MECHANICAL OPERATIONS. 

(1) Sampling and inspection to establish grade. (2) 
Mixing. The blending of different varieties of raw cotton 
to insure uniform quality and color, and an even fleece or 
thread. (3) Opening. In this process the matted masses 
of cotton fiber are opened out and sand, leaf, ete., are re- 
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(4) Beating, blowing, lapping, or “seutching” (a 
continuation of the process of opening.) At the end of 
this the cotton is rolled in an even sheet or lap. (5) Card- 
ing. In this process the fibers are further opened out and 
individually separated. As the cotton leaves the card, the 
fibers, if they are to be made into absorbent cotton, are 
gathered together in a web or fleece; if they are to be made 
into surgical gauze they are gathered into a rope a little 
less than an inch in diameter, called a “sliver.” 


moved. 


B. CHEMICAL PROCESSES. 


(1) The eotton fiber (mechanically cleaned) is packed 
in boilers and washed with water. (2) Alkaline hydrolysis. 
In this process the non-cellulose constituents of the fiber, 
wax, fatty oils, peetose, ete., are hydrolyzed. (3) Extrac- 
tion of alkali and hydrolyzed products. (4) Oxidation. 
The removal of coloring matter, residues, and by-products 
of the alkaline treatment (the first stage of bleaching). 
(5) Hydro-extraction of oxidizing chemicals. (6) Acid 
oxidation. A continuation of the oxidation and bleaching 
action. (7) Hydro-extraction of acids and acid products. 
(8) Seeond alkaline hydrolysis. (9) Hydro-extraction of 
alkaline products. (10) Second aeid oxidation (comple- 
tion of bleaching). (11) Neutralization of chemicals and 
removal of neutralization salts. (12) Hydro-extraction. 


C. MECHANICAL PROCESSES. 


(1) Opening. The fiber at this point is bleached and 
absorbent, but somewhat matted and tangled, and must be 
opened for subsequent operations. (2) Drying at 220 
degrees Fahrenheit). (3) Lapping. Gathering into sheets 
preparatory to carding. (4) Carding. The fibers are in- 
dividually separated and formed into thin films and the 
films gathered into layers. (5) Rolling in layers with thin 
tissue paper between each layer. The rolls are cut into 
sizes, pound, half-pound, quarter-pound, ounce, ete., and 
packed into cartons or rolled into packages. (6) Sterili- 
zation. 

The mixing or blending process is important, whether 
the final product is to be absorbent cotton or surgical gauze. 
Short and defective fibers, if present, must have a proper 
proportion of perfect fibers to make a suitable web or 
thread. When cotton waste is employed, the mixing or 
blending operation becomes a fine art. The operations of 
opening, beating, blowing, scutching, likewise require con- 
siderable skill. In the final product no dyes nor fillers can 
be used to aid in covering up unsightly particles. Every 
speck, seed, leaf, etc., must, if possible, be removed. If 
these specks are light in gravity, their removal is practically 
impossible. 

The fibers must be well opened out. There must be no 
tangled masses or the cotton will not be acted upon by the 
chemical agents used in the subsequent operations. Fibers 
to be used for absprbent cotton are best left in their natural 
curl or twist, and as even sheets as possible, lying crosswise 
on each other in such a way as best to be receptive of the 
hydrolizing solutions. On the contrary, fibers to be used in 
gauze are laid parallel to each other and then twisted to- 
gether. 

After the mechanical treatment as outlined, the laps are 
packed in vats or kiers for the chemical treatment. This 
is shown above as taking place in twelve stages. These are 
sometimes carried out in one vat by passing the fiber 
through; but more often, after the first alkaline treatment, 
the fibers are removed to an open vat, washed, and then 








passed through to subsequent processes in erates or in 
bunches moved by hand.: Washing machines of the rake 
type, such as are used in wool scouring, are also utilized. 
In packing into kiers, when a considerable percentage of 
short fibers is present, the fibers have a tendency to become 
so closely pressed that the solutions do not readily pene- 
trate. With regular fibers, this packing is avoided by the 
natural elasticity of the hairs, and their tendeney to spring 
up and allow a free movement of the extracting liquids. 


The essential feature of rendering the fibers absorbent 
is embraced in the stage designated in the outline as num- 
ber 2, or alkaline hydrolysis. This consists of boiling the 


fibers in a solution of caustie soda of about 1 per cent. 
strength. This is varied with the eondition of the fiber, its 
olor, tenacity, ete., of which the operator must judge in 
each individual ease. The boiling is eondueted under low 
pressure, continuing from 12 to 48 hours. Extraction 
under a vacuum has been tried, but found to be of no 
advantage. In fact, in experiments noted by the writer, 
the fiber was not wholly absorbent when boiled in a vacuum. 
The produets of the alkaline treatment are not easily 
removed from the fiber, esrecially in the mass. In ordi- 
nary bleaching processes the fibers become white in the 
process which follows the first, or alkaline, treatment. The 
washing away of the saponified produets is a long operation, 
and at the end of it the fiber strueture is not freed of its 
contents. Their final removal takes place subsequently. 
The first alkaline treatment is followed by the bleaching 
proper. Here the fibers are subjected to the prolonged 
action of a solution of hypochlorite containing, approxi- 
mately, 0.1 per cent. of chlorine. The hydrochlorites of 
lime and soda have both been used. The former is em- 
ployed almost exclusively in the cheaper grades of cotton 
and gauze. The soda bleach produces a softer, whiter, and 
more elastic product. The Thompson process, viz., utilizing 
the combined action of hypochlorite and earbon dioxide has 
been found too expensive and difficult to manage with large 
masses of loose fiber. Sodium peroxide has also been tried 
experimentally, but the price was found to be prohibitive. 
In practice, the oxidation is earried to the utmost limit that 
the fiber will allow. The requirement is not only to attack 
the eolor, but to penetrate every molecule and to break every 
existing combination, even those remaining from the alka- 
line hydrolysis. The way is thus prepared for the removal 
in the subsequent operations of everything except the cel- 
lulose. It ean easily be imegined that in the process here 
deseribed the cellulose itself is attacked and oxidized. That 
the cellulose is oxidized is shown by the great rapidity with 
which these fibers take up basic coal-tar dyes. In facet, 
the affinity of the fibers for these colors is, in a rough way, 
a measure of their absorbency. The fiber is always more 
or less tender and gives the usual reaction for oxy-cellulose. 
The residues of hypochlorite solution are next washed 
away, as shown in the outline under No. 6. and the fiber 
subjected to acid oxidation, in a solution of either sulphurie 
acid (2 per cent.) or hydrochlorie acid (1 per cent). The 
oxidation and bleaching is carried one point further. In 
practice, the process is pushed to a partial solution of the 
inerzanie constituents of the fiber. The acid being eare- 
fully washed ont, there follows a second alkaline treat- 
The object of this 
process is to attack any matter not reached in the first alka- 
line treatment; to remove fatty matters decomposed in the 
chemical process, and to render soluble any residue still re- 


ment, No. 7 in the outline of operations. 
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maining in the fiber. The strength of the alkali is generally 
about 0.25 per cent. of NaOH, and the time of boiling is 
short. After washing away the alkali, a second acid treat- 
ment follows. Any residue soluble in acids is removed, in- 
organie salis are dissolved, iron compounds and stains are 
cleared, and the cotton assumes a full white. 

The next step is of considerable importance. It is diffi- 
eult to remove all traces of acid, but if they are not re- 
moved the fiber becomes tender on drying. In practice, 
after very long washing with water, antichlor (or soap 
wash) is used. After treatment with antichlor the fibers 
are crisp and emit a crackling sound. 

The soap treatment is preferred, but the soap must be 
thoroughly washed away, or the fibers will turn yellow. 
There is a temptation to leave in a considerable amount of 
soap, as the soap overcomes any difficulty in absorptive 
power. Calcium chloride is also added for a similar pur- 
pose. With some makers it is the custom to use sulphuric 
acid in the final acid treatment, and to allow a considerable 
portion of this to remain upon the fiber. The acid fiber 
is next treated with soap, and there is deposited with the 
fiber sulpholeate compounds which render the fiber” soft 
and flexible and apparently increase its hygroseopie prop- 
erty. The inevitable decomposition and yellowing follow, 
to the ultimate detriment of the product. 

The last treatment of the chemical process (No. 11), 
should be a prolonged washing in water until no trace of 
soluble matter remains. 

The character and quality of the water used in the 
preparation of cotton fiber for surgical uses is of great 
importance. Water acceptable for use in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of bleaching and dyeing will here be a source of 
trouble. The reason for this is easily explained. Each 
fiber of absorbent cotton is a eapillary porous cell of ab- 
sorbent cellulose. Each individual cell becomes a filter, 
and particles of water are taken in and passed through with 
great rapidity. There are about 150,000,000 fibers in a 
pound of absorbent cotton, and if 1,000 pounds are packed 
in a cylinder, and water passed through, we have a filter 
bed of no mean capacity. To a certain extent these cellu- 
lose cells are capable not only of straining out sedimentary 
matter from the water, but also of dissociating salt and 
coloring matter. The fibers rapidly take up algw and other 
organisms. In waters containing large numbers of organ- 
isms, naturally covered with gelatinous envelopes (such as 
diatoms), the upper layer of closely packed cotton becomes 
covered with a slime, like that found in filter beds. When 
impure water passes through a considerable depth of cotton, 
the water is to a degree purified, and the cotton rendered 
unfit for use. Not only is very hard water objectionable 
for use in the preparation of absorbent cotton on account 
of the reactions with the chemicals used, but also the fibers, 
being absorbent, hold so much of the water, that, upon 
drying, a portion of the lime and salts remain. To produce 
the finest product the water must be soft, clear, free from 
suspended matter, and, as far as possible, free also from 
dissolved organie matter. 

Following the chemical processes come the mechanical 
operations noted in the outline. The cotton fibers as they 
leave the drier are in tangled masses. So erisp are they 
that when pressed they emit a sound. The first of the 
mechanical operations which follow are for the opening out 
of the fibers (opening and lapping). The fibers are then 
earded, and as they pass from the eards gathered into lay- 
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ers. The fibers of absorbent cotton have a tendency to 
contract and form themselves into tangled nebs; henee, in 
well-carded absorbent cotton, the amount of card-waste is 
large. The layers, consisting of several films from the ecards, 
placed on top of each other, are rolled up with tissue paper. 
This rolling in tissue is an American invention, and is of 
great utility, preventing the felting of the fibers, which 
would occur if the cotton were rolled upon itself. The 
cotton fiber unrolls like a sheet or blanket, and can be cut 
or torn with ease. 

One manufacturer of absorbent cotton adds a final and 
most important process, viz., sterilization. Sterilized or 
aseptie cotton fiber is a product of very recent times. While 
the methods of antiseysis have by no means been disearded, 
still in many eonditions (as. for example, when an aseptic 
wound is made by the surgeon), and for many uses during 
the course of an operation, simple aseptic, absorbent cotton 
fiber is the only material required. Many hospitals sterilize 
the fibers at the time of use. Sterilized absorbent eotton 
fiber and sterilized surgieal gauze and other dressings have, 
however, become permaneré articles of commerce. The 
sterilizing agents used for absorbent eotton rolled in tissue 
is formaldehyde gas. For gauze and other dressings, steam 
is employed. In the laboratories in which these notes are 
made, the sterilizing chambers are long steel evlinders 
similar to the chambers used in quarantine, and have a 
capacity of about 2,000 pounds of cotton each. 

The cotton is run into the chambers, the doors are closed, 
the chamber is warmed, and a vacuum of about 20 inches 
is drawn. Formaldehyde gas (or steam) is then admitted 
to the chambers, and the fibers are almost instantly pene- 
trated. In practice, the gas or steam is removed by the 
vaeuum pump and a fresh charge is admitted. The fibers 
are in contact with*the formaldehyde gas for about two 
hours, and with steam one hour. 

The material is so packed that the sterilizing agents can 
penetrate the fibers, “but it is so enclosed that the cotton 
cannot be infected unless the packages are broken open. 

Bacteriological tests, made by placing infected strips 
within the chambers, have demonstrated the efficiency of the 
process for ordinary forms of organisms. 


NEW ROLLER LEATHER FOR COTTON 
SPINNING. 

An invention that may possibly bring about a revolu- 
tion in the character of the roller leather used for cotton 
spinning in the Manchester district has been made by 
Rye Mills, of Oldham, Lancashire. Cotton spinners have 
always experienced difficulties with the roller leather now in 
vogue, and they readily admit that anyone who ean remove 
these difficulties without creating other defects will be eon- 
ferring a boon generally upon all interested in the cotton 
trade, from the operative to the employer. 

The new leather is said to be free from all defects that 
have been the cause of so much inconvenience in the past. 
It is of a very fine manufacture, is perfectly smooth on the 
grain, very firm and mellow, and, its color being black, it 
presents a striking contrast to the yarn, and is therefore 
doubly suitable. This new leather is dampproof and non- 
absorbent, and therefore is not affeeted by atmospheric 
changes. It commences to spin immediately it is put on, 
spins equally well under humid or dry conditions, and is ab- 
solutely nonlicking. For mule and and ring rollers it requires 
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no varnishing. It insures a better spun yarn and a better 
built up cop, and from the point of durability is said to be 
25 to 50 per cent better than the material heretofore used. 
It is equally successful on high or low American or Egyp- 
tian yarns. 

The principal drawback to other leather is the eontrac- 
tion due to atmospherie changes, to which it is very suscep- 
tible, causing it to work rough. The usual method of over- 
coming this defect is to coat the leather with varnish, but 
this lasts only a short time, and at the best is only a super- 
ficial covering and needs constant renewal. In addition, 
there is no surety that the varnish is evenly applied. Var- 
nishing is dirty work, takes up a lot of the operatives time, 
and if not attended to and continually renewed, spoils the 
quality of the yarn and interferes with the production. 


HINDS-FERRIS DOFFING APPLIANCE FOR 
RING SPINNING FRAMES. 


The object of this device is to push and hold back auto- 
matically all the ends during the operation of doffing. This 
is designed to save the doffers time and also reduce the 


breakage of ends on account of their being entirely 
out of the doffer’s way. It is also claimed to do 
F/G. / FIG. 2 


Fig. 1. SuowinGc THE ENDS IN THE Way oF DOFFER 
Unper PresENtT CONDITIONS. 


Fig. 2. How tHe Device Hotps tHe THREADS BACK. 


away with many badly wound bobbins, that is, bobbins 
wound on by hand by the doffers and which later cause 
waste and breakage at the spoolers. The device is the in- 
vention of P. J. Hinds, of Newark, N. J., and Edgar Fer- 
ris, of Holyoke, Mass., and we understand is now being 
suecessfully used in a number of mills in New Bedford, 
Fall River and Holyoke. 


Representative of practically all the commercial organi- 
zations of the Chinese Empire, Ho In and Tse Sheung, mil- 
lionaire merchants of Hongkong, arrived in San Francisco 
recently to investigate and report upon the Panama-Pacifie 
Exposition. The report of the two Chinese merehnat 


princes will in a measure decide the magnitude of the dis- 
play to be exhibited in 1915 by the commercial organiza- 
tions of the Flowery Kingdom. 
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(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY H. K. 

The number of different patterns in sweaters is almost 
unlimited. The greatest variety of them are produced on 
automatic flat machines which have automatie racking and 
yarn changing devices. The cam movements may also be 
eontrolled by mechanism governed from a pattern chain. 
The hand flat machines are not used to any great extent 
except in the glove trade. The patterns selected for this 


article were made on a flat machine of the hand type, which 


for simplicity is adaptible for sample work of this nature. 
After a pattern has been made on a hand machine, it is a 
simple matter to make up the pattern chain for the power 
machine. There is one type of circular machine which will 
produce patterns similar to flat machines, that machine is 
often referred to as the flat head machine. 

The popular knit fabrie used chiefly for men’s coat 
sweaters, is a plain stitch knitted on a very coarse gauge ma- 
- chine, say 24% needles per inch, this machine may be either 
spring or latch needle. The stitch produced ur this gauge 
is generally known as “Shaker Knit.” As many as two 
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strands of soft twisted 2-ply yarn are used in a sweater 
of this sort but combinations of varivus kins are used to 
get the equivalent size to correspond tv the gauge of the 
machine. The size of the yarn used being equivalent to 114s 
3s worsted count. 

The advantage of the plain stiteh is that yon ean get a 
heavy looking sweater without the sweater being actuaily 
Using the same yarn in a rib stitch, the weight of 


heavy. 
The plain 


the sweater would be increased considerably. 


stiteh will not stretch as much a3 a rid and this is an add- 
vantage in men’s garments. Rib fabries for men’s sweaters 
are not made to any great extern~. The fabrie illnsirated in 
Fig. 1 is a sweater fabrie of this nature and was made on 
a four needles per inch, lamb fl.u:t machine. 

In ladies’ sweaters we have a great variety of fabries 
from plain eardigan to the more fancy ribs. The full- 
cardigan plain rib is after all the best. It is more elastic, 


full and lofty to the touch. Loftiness without weight is 
a desirable feature in ladies’ sweaters. The full-cardigan 
stitch fulfills this requirement. In using this stitch a finer 
yarn ean be used than would be necessary for an ordinary 
rib fabric. With this stitch as a foundation, the majority 
of fancy rib fabries are made. By dropping needles at con- 
venient intervals and by racking one of the needle beds ac- 
cording to a pre-determined pattern, an endless variety of 
patterns can be made. See Fig. 2. 

It may be interesting to describe how some of these 
fabries are made. The twisted rib effect shown in Fig. 3 is a 
simple one. It is neither more nor less than 2 x 2 rib, cams 
set to knit full eardigan and racking the needle bed every 
sixth course. The pattern may be varied by changing the 
racking to every 8th course, or every second or fourth 
course. The position of the needles at the first repeat, have 
two front and two back needles knitting alternately, the 
needles working in pairs, after the needle bed is racked, 
one front needle and one back needle alternates and there- 
fore breaks up one of the vertical rows of stitches, giving it 


a twisted effect. 
A popular sweater pattern is shown in Fig. 4. ‘This 
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pattern has been used to a large extent in the manufacture 
of V-neck mufflers. The setting of the needles is a little 
more complicated than in our previous pattern. The front 
needles are set as follows, 7 up, 1 down; 2 up, 1 down; and 
repeat this arrangement according to the width of fabric 
desired. Back needles set, 8 up, 1 down, 9 up, 2 down and 
continue 9 up and 2 down; the width of the fabric. The 
ridge may be made 3 needles wide and if so one needle 
would be required to be taken down in the back needle bed. 
The cams are set to knit full eardigan, the racking pattern 
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to be rack every course for two courses, miss racking for ' 


one course and continue. By missing the racking one 
course in 12 the twill is thrown in the opposite direction. 


Fig. 5 illustrates a simple pattern but it lacks the 
distinetiveness of Fig. 4. The front needles are all up in 
knitting action and front cams knitting plain rib. Back 
needles are set one up and one down the width of the 
fabric. The back cams set to knit one plain course and one 
tuck course alternately. The racking is done at every 
second course when the back needles are knitting tuck 
stitch. By arranging the back needles in different ways 
some nice effects are produced. One of them may be tried 
with this arrangement of the back needles, 1 up, 1 down; 





2 up, 1 down; and continue across<the width of front needles 
used. By changing the racking from every second to every 
fourth course a small “nopp” pattern is made. 

Fig. 6 is another pattern that has been very popular 
for ladies’ sweaters. The front and back needles are set 
3 up and 1 down across the desired width. The center 
needle of the three back needles should come opposite the 
empty needle groove of the front needle bed. The racking 
pattern is every fourth course but this ean be varied aceord- 
ing to the wishes of the designer. Another knit fabric 
whieh is gradually growing in favor because of its similarity 
to hand knit goods, is produced by the “Pearl” machine. 
Several manufacturers have installed these machines and 
are producing some very high grade sweaters. 
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KNITTING YARNS, 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron.) 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


When working knitting yarns on the machines, one of 
the chief causes of trouble is when the yarn through some 
reason or other fails to preserve its continuity. Breakage 
may occur at various points. The yarn may in itself be 
unable to bear the strain put upon it on the needles as it is 
lacking either in strength or elasticity. The method of 
determining these two qualities has been demonstrated at 
length in a former article, where it was shown to be pos- 
sible to know the minimum strain necessary for a certain 
class of yarn working on a given style of fabric, and 
similarly for the elasticity or stretch. Experienced knitters 
say that a more potent cause of yarn breakage on the 
machine is the tying of imperfect knots and in the present 
article we propose to go into the matter in some detail, 
to find out the cause of such imperfections. 

It is essential that all knots made should possess the 
quality of firmness. Unless the threads are attached in such 
a way as to retain their hold on each other in the knitting 
operation, constant trouble will be caused. If they come 
apart, the machine stops and a repair of the yarn has to 
be made. Although the yarns may not actually come apart, 
they may slacken their hold and cause a large stiteh at 
that point. The ideal method of knot tying is that by 
which the knot becomes firmer as more strain is put upon 
it. Then, many knots eannot be worked on the frame be- 
cause they are too large and clumsy. In the knitting 
process the thread is divided into extremely small portions 
over needles and if the knot is too large, the material ean- 
not be suecessfully manipulated and instant damage may be 
done to the sinkers or needles. When the ends of knots 
are left of uneven length they give an untidy appearance 
and reduce the value of the fabric. Carelessly tied knots 
eause much waste of time and material. With those es- 
sentials it is also necessary to choose a knot which can be 
readily learned by the operator and executed by him in the 
shortest time. Knots which are difficult to produce never 
come into extensive use, no matter how excellent they may 
be in their other qualities. 

It may prove interesting to examine the principle of the 
chief methods of knot tying practiced in the textile in- 
dustries, so that we may decide which best suits our special 
requirements. The mode usually practiced by the un- 
initiated is illustrated in Fig. A and is frequently termed 
the “Granny” because of its large use in domestie work. 
In this variety the short ends come to lay themselves at 
right angles to the direction of the main thread and unless 
used in a thick soft material, readily come loose if the least 
strain is produced. Young operators are very prone to 
adopt this method of tying and if the practice be not 
stopred at once, continual trouble will result at the machine. 

Fig. B illustrates what is technically known as the 
“Reef” knot. The difference between this and the “Granny” 
is that the portiors A and A’ both go under the loop for 
the “Reef” knot, whilst in the “Granny” one end goes over 
and another under the loop. Slight as this may appear, 
it is enough to give the “Reef” knot an unquestioned pre- 
ference, because it is the most generally useful variety 
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Provided it is properly tied, it has that first 
quality of an ideal knot, i. e. the harder it is drawn, the 
firmer it becomes. It has another advantage in being easy to 
learn and quickly tied. The best method is to hold one 
thread in the left hand and make the right go through the 
movements for tying. When the knot is formed, the op- 
erators should be taught to tighten by drawing the long 
ends, thus saving considerable waste of time and material. 

Most winders when tying two threads together use both 
hands and thus draw out long ends which have to be broken 
off as waste. If this knot be properly performed, no yarn 
need be broken off and this very fact materially reduces 
the time taken and thus increases the efficiency of the 
worker. I have heard some manufacturers declare that 
with waste of time and material and imperfect garments, 
the cost of production on some goods is increased one half 
per cent. This has caused many to institute for every new 
worker a few days preliminary instruction in the art of 
knot tying. In such factories the bad results of faulty 
knots have been entirely eliminated. In the German textile 
schools, similar instruction is given to every student when 
embarking on his practical course of study. The materials 
best suited for the reef knot are woolen and worsted yarns 


practiced. 


FIG.A FIG. B FIG. Cc 


which have a certain degree of softness and considerable 
surface fiber, which prevents the two ends slipping over 
each other and coming loose. 

This variety of knot also proves advantageous as re- 
gards size, thus ensuring its safe passage through the eye 
of the thread carrier and the spaces between sinker and 
needle. For the harder and more brittle materials, such 
as cotton and linen, the reef knot is not so suitable because 
the ends do not have a sufficient grip on each other and they 
easily come loose. Silk is more pliable, but the ordinary 
reef knot frequently slips because of the smooth surface 
on silk yarns. Little projecting fiber is present to prevent 
the yarns slipping. This difficulty can frequently be over- 
come by giving the knot a double twist as illustrated in 
Fig. C. where the knot is twined twice on the right before 
being completed in the usual way on the left. This pre- 
caution is taken by the surgeon in tying arteries with catgut, 
a circumstance which has caused this variety to be termed 
the “surgeons’ knot.” 

With the general run of knots used in the textile in- 
dustries, they cannot be readily undone, the usual method 


being to break the thread, thus causing waste. Now the 
“Reef” knot can be quickly unravelled by the simple op- 
eration of drawing one of the ends tight when the knot 
resolves itself into the form illustrated at Fig. D. End B 
has been straightened out thus causing end A to lie loosely 
in the form of a loop as shown, in which state it can easily 
be slipped from end B and the knot undone. It is for this 
reason that doctors used this knot when bandaging a pa- 
tient, the bandages ean be so easily and swiftly undone. 
Fig. D illustrates the chief error made in tying the knot, 
which is to hold one end tightly, which causes the other to 
twine round it. When so tied the knot becomes the most 
insecure of all knots. 

There must be present a mutual bending of both yarns, 
one round the other and the short ends must be drawn 
parallel with the main thread. Should occasion arise to 
attach a thick yarn to a thin one, the “reef” knot should 
not be employed, because the thick thread tends to remain 
stiff and straight and cause the thin one to do all the 
twisting. 

The knot just deseribed cannot be said to be suitable 
for the finer yarns in cotton and silk. Its great merit for the 
yarns of larger diameter lies in the fact that it takes up 


little space and passes easily into the machine and fabric. 
For finer yarns the “Thumb” or “Winders” knot illustrated 
at Fig. E is largely used. It can be swiftly produced be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger and has the merit of being 
easily learned by the worker. The ends A and B are laid 
together end to end and the two twisted into a knot. The 
general characteristics of the winders’ knot consists in the 
fact that it is larger thar those just mentioned and is not 
so elegant. The knot g with the projecting ends k all lie 
on the same side of the continuous thread and cause it to 
be lopsided. Such knots cannot be worked in certain ma- 
chines because being hard and unyielding, the corners e and 
f prove awkward when the thread is passing through the 
earrier. The knot gets caught, and the thread snaps and 
eauses a press off. 

Contact with the portions e or f is frequently sufficient 
to slacken and untie the knot. To be successful, this variety 
should have its ends drawn together very tightly. For 
eotton and silk goods of fine texture this knot is very suit- 
able. A common defect is to have one end hanging longer 
than the other, a matter which gives rise to serious defects 
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in the fabrie and reduces its value. To overcome this, 
mechanical knotters have been largely introduced into the 
eotton and allied trades, one of the best known types being 
the “Barber.” The apparatus is worn on the left hand and 
the threads laid in together. With a press of the thumb, 
the apparatus ties the knot securely and trims the ends 
neatly. Inventors have not so successfully adapted the 
mechanical knotter to the woolen and worsted industries, 
where the “Thumb” knot is entirely unsuitable. An inter- 
esting future awaits the apparatus which will tie the 
“Reef” or other similar knot in the coarser grades of yarns. 

Another highly useful textile knot is shown at Fig. F, 
termed in most districts the “Weavers’ Knot.” It is prob- 
ably more difficult to learn and successfully manipulate 
than any other, a fact which militates against its universal 
adoption. Those who do learn it, however, soon come to 
acknowledge its great superiority and adhere to the method 
ever afterwards. It is produced by crossing the threads 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand and tied by 
a circular movement of the right. For a good result the 
tension of both threads should be equal and both ends 
should be drawn equally so as to produce ends of the same 
length. No waste need be made if the latter part be care- 
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fully attended to and the worker soon acquires great speed 
in tying. A curious feature of the knot is the way in which 
one of the ends B projects at an angle from the main thread. 
This crossing constitutes the secret of its extreme firmness. 
It cannot give way but becomes more secure under tension, 
It is also suitable in size and shape for working on the 
frame. 


Another knot specially suitable for fine silk or cotton 
eounts, which slips readily, is shown in Fig. G. For its 
successful production, one of the threads either A or B must 
be free or unattached. The two ends are laid together as 
shown and the free end drawn through to form the loop, 
thus forming a knot in which firmness is a strong feature. 
The essential of a free end, however, restricts its scope 
eonsiderably. 

In conclusion we would submit that the whole subject 
‘s well worth the careful consideration of the manufac- 
turer who wishes to attain the maximum efficiency. He 
should prescribe those knots which by experience he has 
found best suited to his various materials and after that 
should msist that proper instruction be given to all workers 
éntering certain departments of his mill. 


DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 





THE COST OF ELECTROLYTIC BLEACH. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corron) 
BY P. McD., CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


There have been a number of articles printed in various 
textile journals regarding the so-called “Electric Bleach ;” 
that is, bleach, made by the electrolysis of brine. As a 
rule they all speak more or less favorably of the process as 
to the superiority of the result obtained over that of bleach- 
ing powder, in the softness and appearance of the goods. 
However, they all claim that the process is too expensive to 
be practical. Most of these articles have been writfen by 
scientists who, not having had actual experience in mill 
work, are compelled to draw their conclusions entirely from 
theory. They assume that the entire amount of chlorine in 
bleaching powder is used, and figure on a high percent of 
ehlorine. As a matter of fact, some mills lose as high as 
50 percent of the chlorine through the sludge, ete. They 
also estimate power costs too high, for when a mill has a 
power plant installed, and are not running up to full capa- 
city, any additional power used will cost only the extra 
amount of coal consumed, because the engineers, firemen, 
upkeep, interest, ete., will be the same whether this addi- 

tional power is used or not. Then after determining the 
number of kilo-watt hours, and nuimber of pounds of salt 
required to make one pound of chlorine, they will make com- 
parisons on a basis of about five to ten cents per horse 
power hour and $10.00 a ton for salt. This, of course, 
would make the cost prohibitive if such were the case. In 
fact if it required 35 pounds of chlorine from the “electric 
bleach” to bleach as much goods as can be done with 100 
pounds of bleaching powder that contained 35 per cent of 
chlorine, the cost would be greater even at a very low 
cost for salt and power. 

The writer was recently in a mill which had been using 
this electric system for about a year, and found they were 





bleaching 1000 pounds of knit goods with bleach that had 
been made from 40 pounds of salt and 10% kilowatt hours 
of electricity. Salt cost them $3.00 a ton in the mill. Power 
cost about 34 cents per kilo-watt hour, making a total of 14 
cents per 1,000 pounds of goods. Labor was not estimated 
here, as this comparison is being made only between “elee- 
trie bleach” and bleaching powder. They estimated the 


labor in making the bleach to cost them about the same in 
both eases. 
On an everage of a years run in the majority of mills, it 


probably requires about 50 pounds of bleaching powder per 
1000 pounds of knit goods, which would cost about 65 cents. 
This particular mill had been using 100 pounds of bleach- 
ing powder and 50 pounds of cotton softener per 1000 
pounds of goods. They have discontinued the use of the 
softener entirely. 

Another mill bleaching 40,000 pounds of knit goods per 
week use per 1000 pounds, 50 pounds of salt and 13.02 
kilowatt hours. Salt costs them $3.00 per ton, F. O. B. 
mill, and power is furnished by a local power company at 
1% cents per kilowatt hour, thus costing for bleach per 
1000 pounds of goods, a total of 191 cents. 

Another mill using string dye tubs for bleaching and 
throwing away the bleach after each and every lot, use per 
1000 pounds of knit goods, 125 pounds of salt and 32% 
kilowatt hours. Salt costs this mill $4.00 per ton delivered 
and total power 24 cents, making’ a total of 49 cents per 
1000 pounds. They formerly used 125 pounds of bleaching 
powder per 1000 pounds of goods, costing $1.50 per 100 
pounds delivered. There are a number of mills using the 
“electric bleach” with which the writer is familiar, and 
without exception the cost of bleaching has been greatly 
reduced, 

The reason for the small amount of bleach being re- 
quired is apparent to anyone who has ever seen both sys- 
tems in operation. Where bleaching powder is used it is 
necessary to clean out the tanks in which the powder is 
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dissolved. This must be done quite often, and means a 
large Icss of chlorine. The solutions from bleaching pow- 
der are more stable, thus retaining the chlorine with more 


persistence. This requires a solution of very much higher 
ehlerine content to get the same results, which of course 
contains more chlorine at the time the goods are finished. 
Therefore more chlorine is carried out on the goods and 
lost. The loss is still greater where the liquor is thrown 
away after every lot. One mill, with which the writer is 
familiar. ran a chemical analysis on their bleach baths, and 
having their bleach of such strength that the goods were 
required to remain in for four hours, found that solutions 
from bleaching powder must contain 1.0 gramme of chlorine 
per litre, while with electrolytic bleach solutions only 0.1 
grammes of chlorine per litre was required. At the time 
the goods were removed scarcely a trace of chlorine re- 
mained in the bath in the latter case, which meant a very 
smal] loss. 

A number of chemists claim that two pounds af electro- 
lytie chlorine will bleach as much as three pounds obtained 
from bleaching powdér. If this is true it will still further 
explain the great difference in amounts required. This may 
or may not be true. The writer only knows that where he 
has seen this system used they are bleaching with very 
little chlorine, and is of the opinion that it is due to the 
absence of some, and a lowering of the other losses men- 


ioned. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHEMICAL BLEACH- 
ING INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


BY A. M. ROBERTSON. 


Considerable discussion has appeared from time to time 
eoncerning the early history of chemical bleaching in this 
country. Therefore this paper, which was read by Mr. 
Robertson at the recent meeting of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, is particularly appropriate. 

While the bleaching of cotton or linen fabries by being 
dampened and spread upon the grass for periods reaching 
from six to twelve months is a domestie handicraft whose 
origin is as prehistoric as that of weaving, yet the accelera- 
tion of the process by means of chemicals outside of that 
of lye made from wood ashes, is a relatively modern process, 
in which there have been fundamentally but two steps, 
one being that about ten years after the discovery of chlor- 
ine in 1774 by Scheele, a celebrated Swedish chemist, it was 
applied, near Glasgow, to the bleaching of cloth, notably 
in 1786, by James Watt, the great inventor of improvements 
on the steam engine, and at Aberdeen and at Manchester 
by others. This use of chlorine was modified by the form 
of its application in water or in compounds of lime up to 
about 1800, and this remained fundamentally the method of 
bleaching, with improvements in the method of handling 
the cloth, for the purpose of producing more uniform re- 
sults and especially the rapidity of production, until thirty 
years ago when compounds of peroxide of hydrogen were 
first introdueed for the purpose. 

One of the anomalies of commercial history is that the 
introduction of chemical bleaching into this country was 
one of the fortunes of war through.the eapture of a British 
sailirg vessel bound for Philadelphia, during the war of 
1812 by an American privateer, named the Yankee, under 
the command of Captain James DeWolff of Rhode Island. 





Two of the passengers from Renfrewshire, Scotland, on the 
captured vessel were Duncan and Daniel Wright, brothers, 
and when the captain of the privateer learned their oceupa- 
tion and that they were bleachers and dyers and acquainted 
with chemical bleaching, he said that they were just the 
people wanted in this country as all the dyeing was done in 
kitehens and the bleaching on the grass. He tock them 
ashore at Bristol, R. I., and seeured for them work at the 
Arkwright factory in Dighton, Mass., in which he was inter- 
ested. 

Dunean Wright, the elder of the two brothers, was born 
in Delmarkley, Argyleshire, Scotland, in 1769 and died at 
Tewksbury, Mass., January 26, 1836. He learned the trade 
of chemical bleaching in his native town and lived after- 
wards at Arklestone, near Paisley, Scotland. 

When the peace of Ghent closed the war of 1812, 
after three years’ duration and rendered the passage across 
the Atlantie safe, Dunean Wright sent for his wife and 
three sons, Peter, Alexander and John, who came to Boston 
in 1815, and he went from Dighton to Smithfield, R. IL. 
where he worked for two years, laying the foundations for 
what was later known as the Allen Print Works. In 1817 
he went to Waltham and established a bleachery of his 
own which he scld out to the Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1820, where the Waltham Bleachery is conducted 
to this day. 

In 1820 he went to Medway -where he established a 
bleachery near the Charles River where he remained for five 
years. Immediately after, he had a bleachery for a short 
time on Milk Row, Boston. About 1825 he visited Fall 
River where, in co-oreration with Andrew Robeson, and his 
sen, both of New Bedford, the Robeson Print Works were 
started, which went out of existence sometime previous to 
1884. é, 

In connection with. these bleacheries, dyeing was done 
in several, and perhaps all of them. These brothers left 
sons who were established in various textile works, notably 
making the first ingrain earpets in this country, at Medway, 
Mass., and afterwards at Lowell where Alexander Wright 
(born May 4, 1800, died June 7, 1852) and Don C. Wilson, 
a weaver from Paisley, Seotland, established what was then 
known as the Lowell Carpet Company, now the Bigelow 
Carpet Company. 

Later in life, at the age of sixty years, Mr. Wilson 
established a cotton manufacturing plant at Durango, Mex- 
ico, and six years afterwards retired to his farm in Illinois 
and completed his life in Lowell. Mass., at an advanced age. 

Peter Wright (bern 1798, died 18°6) was connected with 
the bleachery at Medway, Mass., and afterwards at Newton, 
Mass., and Saco, Me. 

John Wright (born 1802, died 1870) was perhaps the 
ablest bleacher and dyer in the family, and at one time was 
engaged in the manufacture of worsted yarns at South 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Daniel Wright, the younger of the two brothers who 
eame to this country, in such an adventurous manner, was 
born in Seotland about 1778 and died in Ohio, March 14, 
1849. He was asscciated with his brother in establishing 
and operating the chemical bleacherie&, dye works and print 
works mentioned above, and was most active in the Robe- 
son Print Works at Fall River, Mass. He had three 
daughters and one son, Patrick, who lived at Fall River 
ard followed the ealline of his father, becoming the manager 
of the Robeson Print Works. 
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THE ACTION OF OXIDIZING AGENTS .- 
ON COTTON. 


It is well known that the conditions controlling the 
hydrolytie decomposition of cellulose are not quite estab- 
lished; and the same okservation applies in a greater de- 
gree concerning the conditions of the formation of oxy- 
cellulose by the action of oxidising agents. Oxycellulose 
possesses a special affinity for the basic coloring matters. 
A large number of coloring matters have been used, such 
as methylene blue, for the detection of oxyeellulose resulting 
from the more or less energetic reactions of oxidising agents 
on cellulose. 

Among others, may be mentioned methy! violet, safranine, 
brilliant green, phosphine, bismarek brown, magenta, and 
the cresyl blues. Methyl green and rhodamine 6G appear 
to be the least active of the lot. The acid coloring matters 
and the substantive dyestuffs are repelled by oxycellulose 
in opposing their fixation. This phenomenon comes into 
evidence when an aniline black is printed upon white and 
next padded blue. The printing of aniline black in this 
fashion always causes trouble in dyeing subsequently with 
a direct dyestuff. 

In the ease of prussiate aniline black and the material 
dyed afterwards with paranitraniline red, it is noticed that, 
unless the proper precautions have been observed, where the 
red portions of the patterns come in touch with the black 
portions they are somewhat lighter than those portions not 
so near. This inconvenience is prevented by passing the 
pieces through a warm bath of carbonate of soda prior to 
padding in the heta-naptholate of soda. Certain coloring 
matters are particularly repelled. For the recognition of 
oxycellulose formed in places Saget has recommended dye- 
ing with diamine blue 2B. Others that may be used for the 
same object are diamine blue RW, Chicago blue 6B, benzo 
brilliant blue 6G, ete. Oxycellulose reduces Fehling’s solu- 
tion with the precipitation of the reddish brown oxide of 
copper, whereas non-altered cellulose is indifferent to this 





reagent. 

Because of its aldehydic or ketonie nature, oxycellulose 
gives with phenyl-hydrazine a hydrazone or a bazone. In 
1890 Vignon gave some attention to the study of the oxy- 
cellulosic osazones. When preparing the different oxy- 
celluloses the yield is always small in alkaline medium, be- 
eause alkalis decompose the product formed and partially 
dissolve it. Considering the aptitude of the oxycelluloses to 
fix phenyl hydrazine, there has been found a remote affinity 
with the aptitude for the production of furfurol. Oxy- 
cellnlose behaves in a special way with solutions of alkalis, 
in that it aequires a yellowish coloration at the moment of 
contact. By- passing a piece of eotton transformed to oxy- 
eellulese through a boiling solution of eaustie soda it be- 
comes colored yellowish at once, and at the same time much 
tendered on account of the solution and partial removal of 
the exycellulose, 

It is known that the cotton fiber is invariably tendered 
to some extent when producing discharges of indigo blue 
on it—in fact, oxycellulose ean be produced in this way. 
By printing a strong chromate discharge, and souring, oxy- 
cellulose results on the printed places. An explanation has 
not yet heen offered to account for the tendering produced 
by alkalis on oxyeellulose. If oxyeellulose be an aldehyde 


of cellulose (as Bumeke and Wolffenstein believe) it should 
produce alcohol by alkaline decomposition. 
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Cellulose in acid solution is insoluble in alkalis, and has 


no reducing properties. The tendering of the fibre could 
be explained by the fact of the decreasing of the substance 
of it. But, after having treated with alkali, the property 
of attracting the basie dyestuffs characteristic of oxycellulose 
should have disappeared, whereas it remained. So far no 
method of rendering oxycellulose inactive towards coloring 
matters is known. 

The yellow coloration produced upon steaming, or by 
drying over heated cylinders, can be caused to disappear 
by a slight chemicking or a treatment with alkaline hydrogen 
peroxide, but oxycellulose always signalises its presence upon 
dyeing by giving rise to unevenness. Bisulphite does not 
remove the yellow coloration.—Teztile Mercury. 


THE CUTCH INDUSTRY OF BORNEO. 


Cutch is a hard, brown, brittle substance, and when 
broken presents a smooth shining surface like anthracite 
coal. It is used for tanning leather and also for dyeing 
textiles, black or brown. Sandakan has a prosperous eutch 
factory, which produced and exported 830 tons in 1907 
and 970 tons in 1908. Cuteh is manufactured in Duteh 
Borneo and at Mempaked across the bay from Kudat. The 
eutch is made by these factories from the bark of the man- 
grove trees which grow in great abundance in salt marshes, 
extending inland in various places in North Borneo as 
far back as one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The American Consul at Sandakan says that large fleets 
of small native boats collect and transport the bark to fae- 
tories. The trees after being stripped of the bark, are, 
as a rule, eut down, split, and chopped for firewood, loaded 
into small boats, and finally exported to Hong Kong and 
other ports. The wood makes an excellent fuel for steam 
launches. The mangrove bark after delivery to the factory 
is subjected to the treatment found to be most effective in 
extracting the tannin and reducing it to solid commercial 
form. 

Cutch is by no means a new substance, having been 
used by the ancients for dyeing a permanent black or brown. 
It is obtained from many species of the acacia. In India 
they cut the whole tree into chips, which are boiled until the 
tannin is extracted; then the exhausted chips are taken out, 
fresh chips put into the kettle, sometimes with leaves and 
twigs, and the process repeated until the liquor acquires 
the consisteney of coal tar. It is then poured into moulds, 
where it hardens, after which it is made into balls and 
wrapped in the leaves ready for market. Cutch of an 
inferior quality is made from the Areca palm, also from 
a plant ealled gambier, which grows in Borneo, It is made 
and sold by the natives. 

: The value of the gambier exported from Borneo in 1907 
was 1,140 pounds sterling. Cuteh is also largely produced 
in Sarawak and Dutch Borneo, and goes to inerease the 
exports of these countries. The vast extent of the mangrove 
swamps in North Borneo, their easy access and the excellent 
quality of the euteh produced, promises an increasing trade 
in this useful and necessary product. As the supply of oak 
and hemlock bark is constantly growing less in the United 
States, the demand for euteh will increase. The mangrove 
trees are said to exist in some of the Phillipine Islands in 
abundance, but they have not as yet been utilized. 





Wouldn’t you like to control the price of eotton? Most 
anybody would—if they could. 
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Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 


the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any particular style and will be 
properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves responsible for any statements of opinion or 
fact which may appear in this department unless so indorsed. This department is open to all. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS AND HOW TO 
MEET THEM. 


BY X. Y. Z. 


In this age of great men whose brains have been thor- 
oughly developed by education in high mathematics, theol- 
ogy, geometry and technics, we have advanced beyond our 
degree of existence and are twenty-five years ahead of time 
and those of us of the older school of practical manufae- 
turers, who had to get what education was offered us in 
our youth or at night school, feel somewhat awed in trying 
to aid our more cultured, edueated and refined brother in 
the manufacture of cotton goods. Yet I believe, conditions 
being equal, we are competent to cope with the situation, 
notwithstanding the price of cotton has advanced to a 
point where the man behind the guns hardly knows what 
to do in order to operate his mill without a loss. I find 


‘ @ number of mills that are being run very successfully by 


level headed men, and I must acknowledge some of them 
were not raised in a cotton mill, yet by having practical 


competent overseers, they can use their assistance to keep 
down the cost and put on the market an acceptable piece 
of goods. 


Our textile schools no doubt are a great benefit to the 
Southern manufacturer, more so than in the North, for the 
Northern man has years of advantage over the Southern 
man in the manufacturing of textile fabrics, not only does 
his experience extend down even unto the fourth generation, 
so to speak, but his general education has been higher and 
broader and he is the more qualified to solve the knotty 
problems that continuously confront the manager or super- 
intendent, although be it understood, the above is no re- 
flection on the Southern men, for with their experience 
they have astounded the world in textile manufacturing. It 
is amazing to many of us, the great reservoirs of knowledge 
that is found in a majority of our Southern mill treasurers, 
managers and superintendents. 

The manufacturing of textile fabrics with the exception 
of the cheap common plaids, cheviots and chambrays, in 
this great Southland of ours is really in its infancy so to 
speak, yet we have become quite a factor in competition 
with our Northern brother in the manufacture of damasks, 
Turkish towels, table covers, bed spreads, cotton blankets 
and fancy dress goods. Quite a few mills have Jaequards 
and dobbies are getting to be very common, whereas, twelve 
years ago the common dobby loom was to a Southern weaver 
what the steam engine was years ago to the mountaineers. 

We are living in a progressive age and we must be 
continually planning and studying the situation that con- 
fronts us in order to attain higher art in the manufacture 
of fabrics that will be acceptable to the merchant with 
modern ideas, and the only way this ean be accomplished 
is by close study of the future, surpassing if possible our 





competition, holding to the standard and trying to excell 
rather than make an inferior fabric in order to pay a 
dividend. Would it not be better to take the loss for the 
present and be holding to the standard, than to go bank- 
rupt in the future by lowering the standards to meet the 
present depression of business? 

A few days ago I wrote to a very prominent Southern 
gentleman a personal letter asking would he advise me if 
he knew of an opening for a general manager or super- 
intendent, and his reply somewhat surprised me. He said 
this is a very unfortunate time to think about making a 
change, for the worst condition confronts the mill owner 
that has existed for 30 years. This gentleman is in a posi- 
tion to know what he is talking about, and I know he is 
not given to the use of such language in defining a situa- 
tion that does not exist. 

We must assume some things and the most important 
assumption is that the effects of the 1907 panie is going 
to continue for at least another year, and the manufac- 
turers are up against a harder proposition now than they 
have ever been, and no doubt it will be still harder during 
the remainder of the year 1911, for the darkest hour is 
just before day. Now this is. the problem, what can be 
done in order to meet this condition? As I have previously 
stated, hold the standard, for by so doing you hold your 
reputation and if your mill and output has not a reputa- 
tion, put forth a great effort to get one, by making a more 
acceptable fabric than your competitors make. When 
business does open, which it will in the near future, you 
will then be in a position to command preference and a 
higher price than the mills who have used a low grade of 
cotton and changed their construction, either in count or 
weight to meet the present condition of the markets, in 
order to show the balance on the right side of the ledger. 

Eeonomy is the foundation stone upon which are built 
all great fortunes, but do not economize to the detriment 
of your plant by using cheap and worthless supplies, for 
instance you are using a low grade of starch that you 
think is giving good satisfaction costing say .0185 cents per 
pound. You figure you are saving at least 50 points on a 
high grade of starch that would cost you .0235 cents per 
pound, whereas the facts are you are losing at least 100 
points or 1 cent per pound, to say nothing about the loss 
in the weight of the goods caused by the starch chafing off. 
This of itself is very small compared to the loss in pro- 
duction and inferior goods. All told, I figure that a low 
grade of starch for sizing warps costs the manufacturer 
twice as much as a high grade would cost. While I am on 
this question allow me to say that starch properly cooked, 
say 40 minutes, will be very thin, and the squeeze rolls 
should be covered with a heavy grade of drill, which is 
preferable to rubber, have plenty of weights on the levers 
and then do not burn the warps on the cylinder, but use 
just enough steam to dry them. If the yarn is made 
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correctly, the weaving ought to run all right, but it will 
not do it unless this process is done right. 

Then again another most important item to economize 
with is the warper problem. Some mills are making as 
high as 16 per cent of waste and the average will show 
10 to 12 per cent. There is an invisible loss in the dye 
and in some eases it amounts to 1 per cent. I will not 
pursue this question any further, but will willingly answer 
any inquirer. There are other important questions that 
could be written about, but space and time forbids the 
attempt at this time. I will in coneluding venture an 
opinion as to why more mills do not prosper during a 
period of depression, such as we are now passing through. 
In the finishing and shipping room usually the cheapest 
adult workmen are employed, whereas they ought to be 
the most intelligent. If the goods are not handled care- 
fully they are spoiled. The banding, tying of tape and 
wrapping should be done in a systematic way and great 
care should be taken to have the folds very even, making 
a nice compact piece of goods with no soiled or ragged 
edges and the patterns not all pulled out of shape. Do 
not handle the goods like cord wood, but pack neatly in 
bales, or cases well made and sufficiently large to hold the 
goods. Do not get into the cases with your shoes on to 
pack the cloth down and do not put 44 pieces into a case 
made for 40 pieces. Line the cases with a good 50 pound 
fiber paper and nail cover securely and on the arrival 
of the goods at destination, even though your goods are 
somewhat inferior as to quality to those of your competitor, 
they will command a higher price and you will get repeat 
orders, for a satisfied customer seldom changes. 


HOW TO RETAIN GOOD OPERATIVES. 





BY E. L. M. 





The successful operation of a mill is largely influenced 
by the proper management of its employees and this is an 
important factor which should be well understood and of 
which all superintendents should have some practical knowl- 
edge before they undertake work of this sort. The eapa- 
bility of a manager should be judged, if possible, before he 
is given this position, and it should be ascertained if he is 
well versed in the different operations of mill work, but 
he must also understand the handling of men. Should one 
of the operatives come to him discouraged about the work 
or the machine he is using, the manager should at once 
look into the matter fully, try the work himself if neces- 
sary and remedy the conditions either by getting more help, 
or by repairing and adjusting the machinery if the fault 
lies there. : 

The manager, or any one in charge of help, either male 
or female, should lead a consistent life, setting an example 
by being firm in deeds and kind in actions. He should 
have a pleasant manner, being cordial and sociable, begin- 
ning conversations before and after working hours, though 
not confining himself to a few in this, but treating all alike. 
He should also be active in whatever is done, letting noth- 
ing be too much trouble if the help’should appeal for 
assistance in the work, for it is a manager’s duty to re- 
spond to all requests of this kind. 

Disecouragement will surely come to all workmen at 
some time, as it will to those in charge of men, and there 
is often a feeling of envy among the operatives against one 
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another. This is especially true where one hand is earn- 
ing more money than another at the same kind of work. 
In a ease like this the manager should be most patient in 
explaining the cause of this difference. Patience, indeed, 
should be always practiced, especially when new help is 
started who do not get along with the work as well as the 
manager thinks they should. It may be that the employee 
was incorrectly taught in his former place, and it always 
pays and insures good results as well as good feeling to- 
ward the one in charge if mistakes are patiently correeted 
and the right way to do the work is explained. 

As a general rule when operatives become dissatisfied 
at one place they leave that place, often for a very slight 
cause, and this is one of the hardest problems that a man- 
ager has to solve. In such cases I would suggest that the 
manager study each employe, both when at work and on 
the outside, paying particular attention to those who are 
dissatisfied or displeased. He should not be too quick in 
rebuking the help for every little mistake that is made, or 
in discharging them. For with proper patience the cause 
of the trouble may be determined and when this is fully 
understood it is time enough for the manager to then act 
as the best interests of the mill demand. . 

One way to keep help together as long as possible is to 
have them satisfied with their individual work and to let 
them know some of the inside workings of the business, 
thus making them feel that you place confidence and trust 
in them. The management should not wait for the help 
to eall for assistance, for it should be one of the duties of 
the superintendent to go around among the help and see 
what their needs are and then meet them as far as possible. 


FLY FRAMES. 


BY J. A, H. 


In considering this subject, I wish to say first of all 
that the importance of the fly frames is often overlooked 
and that they are not cared for as they should be. It makes 
no difference how carefully the work is kept when going 
through the pickers, cards and drawing frames, if the 
fly frames are not tended carefully and correctly the work 
will be uneven. Therefore, I will try to give some points 
here which I hope may be of advantage to some carder. 

All cans for slub should be looked over to see that they 
are smooth and that the chain is inside, for I have found 
many ends broken back because of the cans having oil or 
a broken rim. Now we know that the drawing will stick 
for some time before breaking which will cause uneven 
work. All the rollers on the frames should be examined 
as often as once a week by the second hand, in order that 
he may see if all are set correctly and are in good shape. 
No overseer can afford to keep a slubber tender who will 
not make good work. One such man ean cause more bad 
work on the next process than his work is worth. In my 
own experience in running frames, I would give up the 
best frame job I ever had, if the overseer put on a slub 
tender who would not make good work. 

Another thing that should be looked after are the 
stewards sticks in the ereels of the frames. They should 
be kept so that all would turn with the same pressure as 
nearly as possible. Now, if you put a new stick in the 
creel with one that has the end all buried up, the bobbin on 
the new stick will run out from two to three rounds quicker 
than the bobbin which was on the stick that was buried up. 
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Any one ean see that this will cause uneven yarn. 

All fly pressers or tensions should be looked after and 
kept in the same shape, all of them working with as nearly 
the same pressure as possible. Also with the ends wound 
the same number*of times around the presser. If this is 
looked after in the right way there will not be any loose, 
soft bobbins. 

One other point I wish to make is in regard to running 
a frame with dead spindles. This should never be allowed 
beeause when a frame is running with a dead spindle the 
tender is getting paid for something he is not doing at all. 
Now in a good many mills there will be found an average of 
two or three per cent of dead spindles. In my room I 
have a bill made each day by the second hand of all the 
spindles counted and when this is repeated it is found to 
be a fine plan for it keeps your work running well and 
you will also have good, contented help. It is well to al- 
ways get the work from your help that you pay for and 
you will then be eontented yourself, also. 


DRAWING IN WARP THREADS. 
BY GEORGE RICE. 


The drawing-in department of the mill is important from 
the fact that the drawing-in process has to be performed 
carefully and accurately. In some eases the pattern of 
colored and varied threads of the warp are formed during 
the drawing-in operation. Trained persons are needed to 
draw in the threads properly, although some classes of this 
work may be done by young girls. Plain two harness 
work only requires the services of one person, while for 
colored and dobby work, a drawing-in hand and hander-in 
are necessary. There are mills in the latter case, in which 
the person who draws in the warp is a man and the one who 
does the handing-in of the threads is a girl or young boy. 

The overseer of the weave room usually estimates on 
the number of threads for each dent in the reed, to make 
a given width. The heddles of the harnesses are taken in 
order, and according to the design for the drawing in draft 
which is furnished each drawing-in operator. The reed is 
shown in Fig. 1. The number of threads possible to lay 
in one inch, or in the space between the lines across the 
reed, is ascertained by multiplying the number of dents by 
the number of threads in each dent or split. Hence we get 
the number of threads per inch and from this the width of 
the goods with the stated number of threads in the warp ean 
be ascertained. The reed number ean be chosen to give the 
right width of goods with a certin number of threads in 
each split. The sizes of the reeds run from 18 splits to 6 
splits per ineh. 

The harness is shown in Fig. 2. You should be sure 
and get enough heddles on the heddle rods to assure 
enough for the number of threads. If vou run _ short, 
it is quite a bother to remove the nuts and slip on new 
hedd'es when the harnesses are hung for the drawing-in 
operation. You will, of course determine the number of 
heddles needed on the harness by the number of threads 
in the warp. The harness number divided into the total of 
warn threads will give the number of heddle wires required 
on each harness. Fig. 3 represents the whip roll and Fig. 
4 the wovnd warp ready for drawing-in. Fig. 5 is a top 
view of the warp when drawn in over the whip roll, to 
the set of harnesses, through the reed and on to the cloth 


beam of the loom. 


The weave caleulated for the warp may be plain. It 
may be a straight twill. It may be a style of weave that 
will enable the drawing-in girls to draw in the threads first 
on the rear harness, then through a heddle on the second 
from the rear, next on a heddle the third from the rear and 
so on to the front harness in successive rotation. In this 
ease the drawing-in is simple. No pattern is needed to 
guide the drawing-in girls. They simply select the heddles 
in rotation on the harnesses from the rear harness to the 
front and then begin over again and repeat this operation 
hour after hour until all of the threads of the warp are 
inserted through the heddles of the set of harnesses. 

This is ealled the straight drawing-in process. A straight 
draft is simple. But it may be necessary to reduce the 
number of harnesses in the set, so as to make lighter work 
for the loom, in which case many of the warp threads which 
were before carried on individual or separate harnesses 
ean be earried on harnesses with other threads. This gives 
us the cross drawing-in process, called a cross draft by the 
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workers. A cross draft plan is shown in Fig. 6. A chart of 
this kind should be drawn up for the drawing-in girls to 
follow. Even the best of the girls will get confused unless 
there is some sort of a plan made. Some men are careless 
about this, and the result is that the warp is drawn in in- 
correctly and the work may have to be done over again. 

In the eross draft plan it will be observed that the 
harnesses of the warp are represented extending across the 
chart from the left to right. The threads of the warp are 
represented by extending at the other angle with the harness 
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lines. Starting over at the right of the design, the first 


warp thread is drawn in on the rear harness, the second on 
the 7th harness, the third on the sixth harness and so on 
to the front harness, when the girl goes back to the third 
harness. Thence the thread next drawn goes in on the 7th 
harness, to jump next back to the fourth harness, and so 
on until the pattern is completed when the girls start over 
again and keep on like this until all of the warp threads 
are drawn. It requires trained and eareful persons to 
draw in the cross draft. After a time when the workers 
get thoroughly experienced, a simple design made on regu- 
lation design paper as in Fig. 7 will do. The skilled 
drawing-in girl can follew this design very readily. 
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The sub-divisions of mixed draws ean be divided into 
skip draws, sectional draws, point draws and broken draws: 
When it is necessary that vari-colored warp threads be 
drawn into designated heddles of certain harnesses, the 
drawing-in becomes even more complicated. Sometimes a 
highly-paid employee is engaged at the drawing-in just for 
this reason. It is a good plan to make the parties who 
are drawing-in the warps as comfortable as possible. I 
noticed some very awkward and tedious positions in certain 
mills and readily observed loss of time as a result as well as 
discontent. In other mills proper eonveniences were ar- 
ranged for the drawing-in girls, so that both girls could sit 
comfortably and manipulate the little threads. Fig. 8 
shows one good way employed. The warp is placed on 
floor stands about three feet from the floor level, with a 
stool at C for the girl handing in the warp threads. The 
warp A extends its threads towards the harnesses D and 
the harnesses are properly hung with strays. The drawing- 
in girl sits at B and is near the threads for drawing-in at 
D. In some mills this plan is varied by swinging the warp 
overhead at E to save space. 


THE PROPER CONDUCT OF MILL WORK. 





BY R. H. W. 





In considering mill work and its general financial busi- 
ness, I would say that there are certain conditions neces- 
sary for successful and profitable mill operation. The first 
of these is the urgent necessity for equipping a mill with 
just the kind of machinery required for the work carried 
on in it; second, it should be in a proper and desirable loca- 
tion; third, it should be very carefully looked after in all 
its details; and fourth it should have a good superintendent 
and competent overseers. These men should be honest, 
truthful and sober men who should set a good daily ex- 
ample for the operative to follow. 

When it becomes necessary to correct the mill help this 
should be done in a nice, kind way, for the help will always 
respect an overseer who uses them kindly. Unless they 
ean be influenced by treatment of this kind, the company 
and the overseer are both better off without them. Such 
help are really dangerous to have around valuable prop- 
erty, especially as most mills are situated near thie settle- 
ments where the help live. 

An important question in my mind also is to have a 
superintendent and overseer who are wisely economical with- 
out being too close and saving, but if these men are not 
saving for themselves they will not be so for the eompany. 
Every man who does not look closely after his company’s 
interests and the up-keep and care of the machinery under 
his charge, is just waiting for Sundays and pay days, and 
he dces not eare whether or not his company gets a divi- 
dend on the money invested. Every compayy needs an 
honest, pushing business man as a manager and one who 
is ever ready to perform any service for the business. 
Then, too, it is mveh easier to work for a company which 
is making morey than it is to work for one which is always 
pushed to meet the demands upon it. 

It lies largely with the manager to determine the 
money making eapacity of a mill and each man should 
do his individual duty, letting his own “light shine out” so 
that others may see the way they should go. As I have 
said before, each man should be a good man—an honest, 
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earnest citizen. This is more especially true of the over- 
seer, under whose authority the men work. The boss 
spinner who has so many young ehildren under him should 
have his “heart in the right place,” for these little ones are 
often fatherless and motherless and they do not get many 
words of help and cheer in their small lives, so they need 
an honest and kindly man as their daily guide. 


THE SPINNING ROOM. 


BY J. H. S&S. 


As a cotton ring spinner and twister I wish to express 
a few ideas on these features of a mill, as I have been 
studying and writing and working with this part of a 
cotton mill for some time. At this time it is necessary to 
go into the mill and so manage it, that every cone makes 
a good quality of yarn, and no matter what you may have 
heard or what you may have done you must deliver the 
right goods or get down and out. , 

In the first place good cotton must be purchased if we 
want first quality product, and this point having been 
made we must then see that the right goods are delivered. 
It is useless to discuss the way to do this, for there are 
many men who can do this if they are held to it. I ean 
remember when I first began to run a room of spinning, 
we had a lot of then. Now, however, 
you must not make this sort of goods or use it for waste 
I have since learned that the head men 


seconds, so-called 


as was done then. 
of that past day did not know any better; but to-day if 


you run a room you must keep the seconds all out. The 
amount of product is figured out from the pounds of 
eotton put through and the yarn must not come as waste 
or yarn that won’t sell. There was in the past, a lot of 
bad stuff made on account of the overseer’s not staying in 
When I first ran a room I had to do a part 
Now, I have other overseers to 


the mill. 
of the work on my job. 
tell me they would not remain with men such as I am with. 


They say, “I never see you up town through the day.” 
But I find that those kind of fellows are always looking 
for a better “snap.” If this sort of loafing was cut out 
around all mills, those of us who want to deliver the right 
goods could get along much better, for we would have better 
trained help. Although this may not be appreciated by 
other overseers, still I wish to say that I think I am right, 
but as I am only holding one job at a time, my opinions 


need not bother anyone else. 





ANOTHER LOOM QUESTION. 


BY PRESIDENT. 


Eprtor Corron: 

In going through a number of mills in different sec- 
tions of the country, I have noted that a great many of 
them are utilizing automatic looms. I would be very glad 
to have manufacturers who are using these automatic 
looms write to this department of Cotton and explain to 
me why they prefer to pay a much higher price for auto- 
matie looms, rather than to buy plain looms and equ:p 
them with stop motions which are much cheaper. I be- 


lieve that this is a subject which will interest many other 
of your readers as well as myself. 
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HOW TO RUN A WEAVE ROOM SUC- 
CESSFULLY. 2 
BY S. I. D. 


An excellent plan to secure the best results in a weave 
room is for the manager thereof to have no favorites among 
the help. Then, too, he should never make a rule which he 
cannot carry out, for if he does he will certainly lose 
control of his help. It is best not to tack up written rules 
in the room but when a hand does anything which you 
think should not be allowed in the weave room, it is well 
to go to him and tell him not to allow the same thing to 
happen in the future. Then if he neglects this warning 
just give him his time, and the other hands will soon see 
that you mean to have obedience and they will not give you 
any more trouble. 

Do not allow your fixers to go around and laugh and 
talk with the weavers; if you do they will get careless and 
allow their section to run down and your production will 
run the weavers are talking, their 
looms are usually standing idle. Make your fixers go over 
each loom about onee a month; 
If you do this 


down also, as when 
their sections and examine 
tighten up all nuts and take up all belts. 
your production will inerease from five to ten per cent. 
Also when a weaver comes to you about his work, do not 
say “I will see about it directly,” and then wait an hour 
before you do so, but go at onee and see what you ean do. 
This will make him take a greater interest in his work and 
he will give you less trouble. 

Another good rule is to go over your own room once 
a day, taking it alley by alley and see that your weavers 
have got in all of their threads and are not running any 
flats in the cloth or any bent seeds or three threads in 
dents on your sheeting. Do not wait for the cloth room 
inspector to find your cloth but look for it yourself and 
you will have less seconds. 

The reason why some weavers do not get production is 
because they sit up in their offices and depend upon their 
second hands to run the room for them and often the second 
hand does not take the interest in the room which it de- 
mands; the moral of which is that if “you want a thing 
done, do it yourself,” or else stand by and see it done. 
Do not think you are getting as big a production as is 
possible, but always keep on trying to get a little more 
every week and your efforts will be finally crowned with 


success. 


Consul J. H. Johnson, of Matamoros, writes that 1,000 
bales of cotton had been gathered in that district of north- 
eastern Mexico up to August and that planters expected to 
gather 1,000 additional bales. Next year’s acreage will be 
inereased, and spraying will be done more extensively to 


combat the army worm. 


A commercial agent of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor forwards from Spain the name of a dealer in eotton- 
mill supplies who would like to get in touch with American 
manufacturers of fiber-made bobbins, spools, and the latest 
improved eotton-mill machinery. Correspondence may be 
in English. For further information apply to the Bureau 
of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., and refer to file No. 


7167. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES. 





ALIGNMENT OF SHAFTING AND 
MACHINERY. 


At the recent semi-annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers which was held at the 
Equinox House, Manchester, Vermont, Geo. W. Loggie of 
the KinxeapD Mra. Co., 7 Water street, Boston, Mass., 
read a very interesting paper under the above title. A 
number of points of interest were brought out by Mr. 
Loggie, who said in part: 

“A very careful investigation and numerous tests es- 
tablishes that the average loss of power due to friction is 
about 35 per cent, a startling fact. The smallest friction 
in a textile plant that has come to the writer's notice, is 
291-2 per cent, the largest, 52 per cent. It is a very 
common experience to find in these plants friction loads 
of 40 per cent to 42 per cent. Of course this condition 
directly affects the cost record of operating, and recent 
tests also tend to prove that it affects the output materially. 
This friction is not altogether due to the shafting, that is, 
the pressure at the boxes, but is also due to the tension of 
the belts. This includes all belts running on idlers, but 
the principal amount of this friction can be traced di- 
rectly to the result of the present antiquated and insuffi- 
cient method of aligning and leveling the shafting.” 

Referring to a device manufactured by his company, 
Mr. Loggie continued: “It enables us to align and level 
shafting with such perfect accuracy that what was con- 
sidered a fair friction load, namely, 35 per cent, is now 
considered extremely excessive. Using this device the new 
standard calls for a friction load of not over 20 per cent. 
This is a safe and conservative figure, for we could claim 
a standard of 15 per cent and maintain it. 

“In one ease the point was distinctly made that the 
engineering corps was particular about the shafting and 
that it was a rule of the plant to have it gone over twice 
a year; that none of the shafting was large, all being 
2-inch and under, and that special boxes took care of the 
vibration of the shafting, and therefore practically elimi- 
nated the friction. The chief engineer was asked what 
his friction load was and he replied ‘normal.’ He was 
pressed to explain the term ‘normal,’ and he replied, ‘35 
per cent.” No amount of argument could convince him 
as to the possibility of reducing this friction load, and it 
was ultintately determined to make an actual test in the 
plant to show what if any merit his claims had; that 
small shafting running in roller bearer boxes carefully 
aligned by the old method kept friction to a minimum. 

“The guarantee was made that the friction would be 
reduced at least 10 per cent. Twenty-five hundred and 
ten feet of shafting of twenty-three different lengths, the 
shortest length being 32 feet and the longest 360 feet, 
was aligned and leveled in fifty-two hours, working even- 
ings, and for the first time in the history of this plant it 
was not necessary to shut down a department or lose a 
minute’s running time. Never more than three men 

worked on the job, and most evenings but two. The power 
consumption before the work of aligning was done, was 
307 horse power, of which 113 horse power was charged 
to friction, showing a friction load of 36.8 per cent., 1.8 


per cent above what was considered normal. Within five 
hours after the work was completed, a second reading was 
taken to determine the saving, if any, and at this time 
the friction load showed 93 horse power which was 25.5 
per cent of the total load, a saving on the 2,510 feet of 
shafting of 20 horse power. It was admitted that the 
saving in power would amount to about $1,100 a year. 
Needless to say, since that date they have used only the 
scientific method of aligning their shafting.” 


SOME SPINDLE POINTERS. 


The advantage of the Rabbeth patent centrifugal 
clutch spindle is readily seen in the contrast between the 
two sets of bobbins and spindles as illustrated in the 
September issue of Cotton Chats, which is sent out each 
month by the Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

The bobbins on the centrifugal clutch spindles were 
all taken from the same frame; those on the spindles with- 
out the clutch were all from another frame; both frames 
are in the same mill; spinning the same numbers of yarn; 
and in good eondition. 

The centrifugal clutch bobbins stand at an absolutely 
uniform level on the spindles; the other bobbins vary in 
height, as is always the ease, thereby reducing the avail- 
able length of traverse and consequently the amount of 
yarn that can be earried. 

The centrifugal elutch bobbins of same length average 
to contain fully ten per cent more yarn than the bobbins 
on spindles without the centrifugal clutch, the spinning 
frames in each ease being in good condition. As the bob- 
bins on centrifugal clutch spindles fit loosely, they seldom 
need reaming. : 

Over 2,100,000 Rabbeth centrifugal clutch spindles 
have been sold up to the present time, including spindles 
for both old and new frames. Among other customers 
having large numbers are: Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Man- 
chester, N. H., 228,210; Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
and Dover, N. H., 216,181; Nonquitt Spinning Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., 124,956. 

The following extract from report of one of their men 
shows the favor with which the spindle is regarded. The 
overseer of spinning says, “that since he has started up 
all the centrifugal spindles he has done away with one 
hand in the spooler room that used to fix the tangled bob- 
bins on his old spindles. He says they do not make any 
tangled bobbins now and that his work is running much 
better. Also that his spinners run 12 sides on the new 
spindle where they could not run but 10 sides on the old 
spindle, and he is getting from 10 to 12 revolutions per 
minute on his front roll more than he did on the old spin- 
dle and he is getting one inch more on the traverse. He 
says this is without doubt the best spindle he has ever 
had anything to do with.” 


It is announced that the Philadelphia business of 
Charles W. Becker, agent, of Amsterdam, N. Y., dealer in 
cotton and woolen wastes, has been transferred to the 
Becker-Denison Co., of 100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
where the interests of his many clients will receive prompt 
and satisfactory attention. 
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Tue Bertin ANALINE Works, 213 Water street, New 
York, are sending out a color card of their new “Sulfur 
Blue 4 R Extra.” This new dye is excellently adapted 
fur machine dyeing and is chiefly suited to the various 
branches of fast dyeing on eotton, but is also of interest 
for other vegetable fibers, such as linen, ramey, jute, ete. 
The manufacturers will forward a copy of this ecard to 
anyone interested on request. 


The Dean Brorners Steam Pump Works of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., are sending out their pony catalogue No. 86 
in which they describe their various patterns of steam 
pumps for all purposes. Manufacturers about to pur- 
chase something in the pump line for any purpose what- 
ever would do well to write for one of these little pocket 


catalogues. 


Volume 7, No. 9, of the Cortright Metal Shingle 
Adrocate has been received. This is an interesting little 
publieation issued by the Cortrignt Mra Roortne Co., 
50 North 23rd street, Philadelphia, Pa. The publishers 
will gladly forward a copy to any interested party on 
request. 

Tue Street Heppite Mre. Co., of 2110 Allegheny Ave., 
Philadel hia, Pa., is sending out from time to time some 
very eatehy folders advertising their flat steel heddle. One 
folder received recently is entitled “Not As Funny as it 
Looks, The Story of Bliss and Blister.” This illustrated 
“Funny Story” will be sent postpaid to anyone on re- 
ceipt of a post ecard making inquiry for same of the 
manufacturers. 


Edward Rose has resigned as president of the Essex 
Waste Co., and is established at 184 Summer street, Bos- 
ton, with a stock of all grades of waste for cotton and 
woolen manufacturers and contracts for the output of 
manufacturers’ waste. Mr. Rose has been known among 
the trade for several years and is one of the young and 
enterprising dealers of today. 


We have repeatedly called attention to the produets 
of Tue Arasot Mre. Co., 100 William St., New York. 


They manufacture sizing and finishing oils and com- 
pounds and have all facilities for meeting individual and 
specifie wants. Their goods have the reputation that they 
do all that is claimed for them and textile manufacturers 


should not fail to try them. 


THe Croker-WHeeter Co., Ampere, N. J., announce 
the opening on September 1, of offices in San Francisco, 
Cal. located at Room 400, First National Bank, Bldg. 
Motors, generators and transformers of various sizes will 
be carried in stock for immediate coast shipments. John S. 
Baker, well known among the electrical trade on the Pacific 
Coast, has been placed in charge. 


We are in receipt of the August issue of the bulletin of 
the Italian Cotton Goods Association published in Milan, 
Italy, and containing practically in full, the address pre- 
sented at the Eighth International Cotton Congress at Bar- 
eelona by our well known corresnondent. Harvie Jordan 
of Atlanta. There are also many other interesting arti- 
eles and reports contained in this very interesting maga- 


zine. 


THe CasELLa Co., 182 Front Street; New York City, 
are sending to the trade two new color ecards called supple- 
ments Nos. 69 and 70. These describe their Diamine AZO 
Orange R. R. and Diamine Fast Red 8 B. L., and Diamine 
Fast Bordeaux 6 B. S. These new dye stuffs are very 
fully deseribed and well illustrated with samples showing 
their application in different elasses of dyed fabries and 
materials, and are well worth the attention of every prac- 
tieal dyer. These cards will be sent to any dyer on ap- 
plication to the New York office of the company, or to 
any of its branch offices. 


S. Newton Cutler who died in Somerville, Mass., on 
September 22nd, graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1877. He beeame the junior member of the firm of Hill 
& Cutler in 1880. The business of dealing in cotton 
waste having been established in 1855. The survivor of 
this long continued partnership, Arthur C. Hill will con- 
tinue the business, maintaining the offices and ware- 
houses at Boston and Lowell and the factory nearly com- 
pleted at New Bedford. i 


Tue Essex Waste Co., 184 Summer street, Boston, 
Mass., dealers in cotton waste, linters and paper stock, is 
now organized with H. Edelstone, president and treas- 
urer, and William W. Edelstone, secretary. Edward 
Rose is no longer connected with the company. 


Tue Crocker-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J., announce 
the resignation of Gano Dunn, who for a great many years 
has filled the position of chief engineer and 1st vice-presi- 
dent in the Crocker-Wheeler Co., with conspicuous ability 
and he leaves with the very best wishes of the Company 
and his many friends and associates in it, for his future 


success. 

CATALOGUES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 

THROUGH THE Mitu. By Al. Priddy. Published by the 
Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chieago. Price $1.35, net. 

This is supposedly the autobiography of an English boy 
who early in life came to this country and began work in 
the mills around New Bedford. Part of this material ap- 
peared in The Outlook and many of our readers are no 
doubt familiar with it in its old form. The book has been 
rewritten, however, and some additions made to the original 
chapters. It gives a picture of mill life as it was commonly 
found several years ago and the narrative leads one up to 
the idea that it is the work of a real mill operative and not 
the story of an outsider who has spent a few weeks in the 
mill for the sake of being able to reproduce the environ- 
ment and customs of the operatives in his charaeters. 

The author gives a peculiar side light on the conduct 
of a labor union strike as he looked on it from behind the 
scenes. He says, “It was simply a political enterprise. Our 
leader kept urging us to resist. He himself was not work- 
ing in the mill, but was getting his money from our dues. 
Several of our meetings were no more than drinking bouts. 
The strike manager who condueted our part of it, elected 
his elosest friends to important offices which offered good 
remuneration.” In another place he says, “We boys were in- 
vited to special meetings, (of the labor union), where we 
were treated to tobacco by the men and leetured on the 
ethies of the seabbing system.” Taken all in all, the book 
will prove of considerable interest to mill workers as pic- 
turing conditions in the earlier history of the mills. 


Tum Lasor Question. By Washington Gladden. Pub- 
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lished by the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. Price, 
75 cents net. 

In this little book the author has devoted five chapters 
to a careful discussion of the labor question as he sees it. 
He has ealled these chapters, “The Case Against the Labor 
Union,” “The Reason for the Unions,” “Industry and Dem- 
ocracy,” “Cross-lights and Counter-claims,” and “The Chureh 
and the Labor Question.” Whether the reader would econ- 
sider Dr. Gladden’s theories logical or practical would de- 
pend largely on the view point of the reader himself, and 
probably a practical test would be the only way to verify 
the position the author has taken on some phases of this 
question. It is very improbable that such practical test 
will ever be made, in as much as the author’s ideal employer 
would of necessity possess very few traits in common with 
ordinary human nature. Many of the ideas advanced are 
those of a theoretical dreamer, rather than those of a prac- 
tical man. 

THE PRINCIPALS OF BLEACHING AND FINISHING OF CorT- 
ton.” By S. R. Trotman, M. A. and E. L: Thorp. 347 
pages. 131 illustrations. Price $5.00. Published by the 
J. P. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bleaching and finishing, like many other trades resting 
on a chemical basis, was founded on empiricism, and is still 
largely controlled by it. It is perhaps remarkable that the 
practice taught by generations of empiricism has in gen- 
eral, proved to be based on sound, scientific principles. In 
bleaching, and still more in finishing, practical experience 
ean hardly be underestimated, but neither can it be gain- 
said, that empiricism has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain from a working alliance with science. The funda- 
mental reason why the theoretical and practical treatment 
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of the subjects are so frequently regarded as being incom- 
patible, is that the devotee of either system is confronted 
with difficulties arising out of ignorance of the resources 
of a system which is complimentary to his own. In this 
book the authors have dealt with the principles underly- 
ing the practice of bleaching and finishing and the chem- 


istry of the processes involved. They have presented the 
two aspects of the subject in their complimentary relations 
with the particular object of assisting the practical student 
to appreciate the functions of the processes he is called 
upon to control in their relation to the results ultimately 
aimed at. 

The variety of the subjects covered by the different 
chapters of the book may best be described by a brief 
glanee at the table of contents. Structure of the cotton 
fibre; the constituents of cotton; cotton testing; the earbo- 
hydrates; the different varieties of water; bacteria in 
bleaching; cotton piece goods; steeping; transmission, i-n- 
pregnation and plaiting of cloth; alkali boiling; materials 
used in lye bleaching; soap; soap making; organic solvents; 
kiers; washing machines; bleaching and bleaching pow- 
ders; chemicing and souring apparatus; sodium hychlo- 
rite and electrolytic bleaching solutions; other bleaching 
agents; souring or treatment with acids; various processes; 
the treatment of colored goods; stains and discolorations; 
finishing, and the materials used in finishing; mangling, 
drying and conditioning; stiffening; auxiliary machines and 
processes; stentering machines: beetling; ealendering; and 
combined finishing processes, describing pure finishes; stiff 
finishes, ete. . 

This is undoubtedly one of the most complete books in 
the market for the man in the finishing plant. 
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VAPOR CONDENSING TROUBLES. 


H. MYRICK, 
BOSTON, 


BY J. W. 


VENTILATING ENGINEER, MASS. 


In the dry house or dye house, steam or moisture gives 
no trouble during the heat of summer, because the tempera- 
tures outside and inside are nearly equal; but in the win- 
ter even the boiling tea kettle on the kitchen stove will fill 
the room with moisture which condenses and runs down the 
windows and outside walls, and the steam in a dye house, 
dry house, paper mill, or from the steam kettles in a hotel 
kitchen will do the same thing. In the latter case the 
remedy is comparatively simple as the volume is small and 
it ean be condensed with little expense without fan or 
blower. ; 

With large volumes in manufacturing processes, as a 
ventilating engineer, I recommend and advise twice the ca- 
pacity in area of outlet for steam that is required for gen- 
eral ventilation. A case is known where two large power 
fans with a displacement equal to a change of air every 
three minutes are unable to keep the room-eyen partially 
free from steam, but this is more the result of faulty in- 
stallation than lack of fan efficiency. The main trouble 
is that few stop to think or realize that if air is removed 
it must be supplied without short circuits in the air currents 
or dead pocket coditions. 

How many mills and factories install a fan to draw 
out the steam-laden air and make no arrangements for an 
equal volume to take its place? It is frequently asked why 
an Autoforce air pump is able to take the place of a power 
fan and remove steam, while it looks like any ordinary 
The answer is, common sense working with and 
not agairst the laws of nature. In nine cases out of ten 
there is no need to use power for ventilation. Steam 
bothers in winter beeause a high temperature and high 
humidity eause condensation on cold surfaces like roof 
timbers, ete. When the outside air at or near the freezing 
point is drawn in to take the place of the steam-laden air 
removed, it eannot carry the moisture of the lighter and 
expanded air within, and the result is like squeezing a 
The cold air that comes in through the windows 
If an adjoining room 
that 


ventilator. 


sponge. 
and doors makes all the trouble. 
could supply warm dry air, furnish an inlet from 
point, and ventilate that room as well. 

In one ease the writer used the radiated heat from the 
boilers. Many different ways can be utilized according to 
cireumstanees and conditions and what one has to do with, 
but the inlet must equal the outlet in quantity and substan- 
tially in temperature. 

The reason for this great success in securing repeat 
orders for the Autoforee air pump from the largest com- 
panies in the world, is as already stated, common sense in 
utilizing the constant movement of the air which will aver- 
age about fourteen miles per hour. Few people realize this, 
although more in this line is becoming known every day 
through the bird-men and their flying machines. 

The heat of the sun’s rays in some sections is also a 
valuable element, instead of a handicap, in the working 
of the Autoforce air pump. The ordinary so-called ventila- 
tor in efficiency amounts to little more than a hole in the 
roof with different shaped metal obstructions that act as 
weather shields to keep the elements out and thereby 
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blocking up the outlet. The Autoforee air pump costs 
many times the price of such devices and in no way is 
there any comparison. No one need purchase Autoforce 
air pumps unless perfectly satisfied, for they are not only 
sold on a guarantee as to cubic feet of air displacement 
by anemometer test, workmanship and durability. but be- 
fore paying the bill the purchaser may have two months 
trial. For these reasons leading architects, mill engineers, 
manufacturers and owners of the largest plants in the 
country recommend and give repeat orders for Autoforce 
The years of experience and advice of the 


air pumps. 
Representatives are 


Autoforee engineers are offered gratis. 
in all large cities. 


It is with much regret that the many friends of Mr. 
A. 8. Winslow, who has been superintendent for a num- 
ber of years at the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., 
will learn of his resignation and return to his former 
home in Lawrence, Mass. He will be succeeded at Clinton 
by E. P. Hurt, formerly of the Anderson Mills. 


The Aturs CHatmers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., are 
sending to the trade the following late bulletins of their 
manufactures: Bulletin No. 1068, on direct connected 
corliss engines; bulletin No. 1074 on direct current mo- 
tors and generators, Type “H” and “H. I1.”; bulletin No. 
1082 on engine driven direct current generators, Types 
“T” and “I W”; and bulletin No. 1083 on direct current 
motors and generators, Type “K.” These bulletins are 
all thoroughly illustrated and contain very plain deserip- 
ions of the machines mentioned. Copies may be had up- 
on application to the company. 
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FOR SALE 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS IN NEW QUARTERS. 


Seott & Williams, Ine., and the Geo. D. Mayo Ma- 
ehine Co., the well known knitting machinery manufac- 
turers, who quite reeently eombined their interests, have 
moved into new and more eommodious quarters at 88 Pearl 
street, corner of High street, Boston, Mass. In their new 
quarters the offices, experimental room, show rooms, and 


drafting room, will all be consolidated and oceupy the whole 
of the third floor of the building. This gives them a total 
floor space of about 15,000 square feet. This concentration 
of the various departments on one floor will be a great con- 
venience to the firm as well as to the customer. 

This expansion in the companies business is only one 
of several important events, among which is the large build- 
ing which has just being added to the Geo. D. Mayo plant at 
Laconia, N. H., and whieh practically doubles the capacity 
of the plant. Even with this inereased capacity, however, 
they are unable to meet the demand for the new “model B” 
machine that has just been placed on the market. 

The arrangements of the new Boston offices is very con- 
venient and the equipment as complete as one could require. 
On the Pearl and High street side of the building and 
opening out of the reception room, are the private offices 
of Messrs. Reynolds, Seott and Swinglehurst, as: well as 
the bookkeeping department, drafting room, and room for 
the stenographers. Back of the reception room is the show 
rooms in which are-displayed the company’s various ma- 
chines and a large variety of fabrics which may be pro- 
duced thereon. Still further back and oceupying about 
one-half of the floor is the experimental room, which is 
one of the best equipped departments of its kind in the 
world and from which may be expected to come in the 
future many radical improvements upon present types of 
knitting machinery. 


MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 





CONNECTICUT. 


FAIRFIELD. The Fairfield Underwear Corporation is 
making plans for the construction of an additional story 
to its building. This addition will practically double the out- 
put of the plant. 

GEORGIA. 

WAYCROSS. It is locally reported in Waycross that they 
are to have a cctton factory. For some years past such an 
industry has been agitated from time tu time, but no one 
has undertook to promote the question thoroughly until re- 
cently. Outside capital has gone into the matter and find 
this an excellent location for a factory and in all probability 
one will be located here within a short period. 


SAVANNAH. The Board of Trade of Savannah is in 
communication with Emory S. Harris, Secretary of the Bur- 
lington, Vermont, Board of Trade and the representative of 
the Bennington Knit Goods Co., of Bennington, Vt. It is 
reported that this company is anxious to establish a factory 
in the Southern cotton belt within striking distance of a 
seaport. 

BARNESVILLE. It is reported that the Aldora Mills of 
this place have awarded the contract for the erection of an 
additional building which will be 100 feet wide by 60 feet 
long, of brick mill construction, two stories high. Pike Bros. 
of LaGrange, Ga., are contractors for this building. 

ROME. The Anchor Duck Mills will enlarge their plant 
and a contract has been awarded to J. S. Dupree & Sons, of 
Rome, for erection of additional buildings. The character 
and extent of tne machinery to be installed has not yet been 
announced, but no doubt will soon be made public. 

WEST POINT. The Lanett Cotton Mills, of this place, 
have had a new building under construction for sometime 


COTTON. 





past. This building will be used for a cloth room and the 
equipment is to include several inspecting machines. The 
company will also increase the capacity by installing 208 
Draper automatic looms and other equipment. 

ATLANTA. Progress is being made here by the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills with the erection of an additional mill 
building, which will enable the company to install 10,000 
additional spindles and accompanying machinery. This build- 
ing is expected to be completed by the 15th of November. 
It is hoped that the new machinery wil] be in position and ready 
for operation by sometime during January, 1912. The present 
equipment of this mill is 76.000 ring spindles and 1512 looms. 
Charles D. Tuller is president and T. E. Glenn, secretary. 

ATLANTA. The Gate City Cotton Mills of this place have 
leased the plant of the Lawrenceville Mfg. Co., of Lawrence- 
ville, Ga. This plant is now being overhauled ard new 
machinery will be installed wherever necessary to modernize 
the equipment. 

ATLANTA. The Elizabeth Cotton Mills of this place has 
béeeri purchased by G. E. Huggins, of the Farish-Stafford Com- 


“pany, of New York. New machinery is to be added to the 


extent of 5,000 spindles according to local reports and ac- 
companying looms also. 
MAINE. 
AUGUSTA. The La Patricia Custom Corset Co., of this 
city, has recently been incorporated with a canital of $10.000. 
SPRINGVALE. The officials of the Springvale Spinning 
Co. announce that the capacity of their plant wil] be in- 
creased by the erection of a 70-foot addition which is to be 
equipped with machinery of the most improved type. This 
additional equipment will include 600 twisting spindles and 
one set of cone drawing spindles. 


MARYLAND. 


THURMONT. It is reported locally that the Union Mfg. 
Co., of Frederick, Maryland, will establish a branch mill here 
in Thurmont.. It has._secured a 50 by 60 foot building and 
will install an initial equipment of knitting machines for the 
production of hosiery. 

. MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEW BEDFORD. Plans are being made by the Beacon 
Mfg. Co. of this place, to increase the equipment of its plant 
by the addition of 80 new looms. 

BOSTON. Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Lovejoy-McGrail Co., with a capitalization of $15,000. 
The new firm will manufacture hoisery, knit goods and 
underwear. 

NORTH DIGHTON. The Mount Hope Finishing Co. is 
building an addition to its plant. The new building will be 
100 by 40 feet. 

BOSTON. It is reported that the W. H. Holbrook Com- 
pany of this city was recently incorporated for the purpose 
of manufacturing and dealing in cotton and woolen silk and 
other fabrics. It is capitalized at $100,000. 

GREAT BARRINGTON. New machinery is being added 
to the eavipment of the Reliable Knitting Mills at this place. 

LOWELL. The Bigelow Carpet Co. of this place are build- 
ing a chimrey 200 feet in height and 9 feet in diameter, off 
Market street. They also expect to erect an addition to 
their factory three stories in height at one end and four 
stories at the other. ; 

LOWELL. It is reported that the Hamilton Mfg. Co. ex- 
pects to equip 24 of its Platt combers with as many Hether- 
ington waste reclaiming machines. 

MICHIGAN. 

MUSKEGON. It is announced that the Chester Collar 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated at this place with a capital 
of $10.000. 

SAGINAW. Arrangements are being made by the Clair 
hnitting Mill to increase their equipment by the installation 
of additional machinery. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

BATESVILLE. The property of the Batesville Yarn & 
Cordage Co. has been offered for sale. The selling price is 
reported to be $25,000. C. B. Vance is president. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The Chester Knitting Mill, of Chester, IIL, is 
preparing to move its three plants to this city. The com- 
pany mates hosiery. and plans for the St. Louis plant calls 
for an output of 1,000 pairs of stockings a day. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PATTERSON. The Franco-American Velvet Co. has been 
incorporated at this place with a capital of $100.000, to 
manufacture silks. velvet cotton and other textile fabrics. 

PERTH AMBOY. Work has been started on the buildings 
of the new shirt waist factories to be located on Park Ave., 
which will be constructed by H. Kottler. 
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